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RELY ON 


FOR A FINER FABRIC 


BUTTERWORTH QUALITY HANDWEAVING YARNS 


Because Butterworth is your guarantee of fine fabrics— 


Novelties — Ratine, 
Chenille 


Chainette 





CHARLES 


COTTON & COTTON NOVELTIES 


Cotton Fast Dye Reverse 
Cotton Mercerized Perle 


RAYON & RAYON NOVELTIES 


Spun Rayon — Sunfast 
Novelties—Flake, Ratine, Twist, 


Noted handweaving studios throughout the country rely on Butterworth 
yarn, no matter what the job. Just feel the softness of Butterworth yarn. 
see its sheen and lustre—and you'll know why. 


Choose from more than 260 glorious shades and colors. Your choice of 
many different weights—all available on convenient half pound tubes. 


LINEN 
Tow Linen Butterworth Brand 


(Available in 2 ply 10 and 2 ply 5S, in a 
choice of 42 different shades and colors 
plus white and natural.) 


EDERLIN PURE LINEN YARN 

(15 different sizes in white and natural, 
plus 22 exciting colors in 7/1, 12/1, 20/1, 
20/2, 12/2, and 40/2.) 


Knot, Lace, 


These are just a few of the family of BUTTERWORTH handweaving yarns— 
manufactured in our own plant to assure the highest of standards. 


WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLE CARDS — Just 25¢ per set 


Y. BUTTERWORTH 


2222 East Susquehanna Avenue, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
Over 70 Years in Yarns 








THE NICOLL LOOM 4 HARNESS 36” WEAVE 


Designed by Miss Frances Nicoll, OTR 


Especially for the handicapped 
operated from wheel chair or bench 


Built by 


PURRINGTON LOOMS 


39 Main Street, Box 114, Haydenville, Massachusetts 





The Last Word in 
Handweaving Yarns 


by 


TROY YARN 
& TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


“frog 


meet the demands of discriminating weavers, 
guilds, schools and shops with its collection of the 
most unusual in yarns. 
Send only 25c for initial samples. 
Subsequent samples sent free of charge. 


TROY YARN & TEXTILE CO. 
603 Mineral Spring Avenue 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 








You will find 


answers to 
your weaving 
problems in 


Handweaver 
& Craftsman 
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Golden Rule Products 


DIVISION OF 


Hughes Faweett, Ine. 


P. 0. BOX 276, DUNELLEN, N. J. Eleventh St. & Pelham Ave. — New Market, N. J. 
Office and showroom open Monday thru Friday 9-4 Except Holidays 


MULTIPLE-HARNESS 
SAMPLE LOOM 


An 8” multiple harness, especially for use of handweavers in 
textile industry. Available in 12, 16 & 20 harness, custom built. 
Each harness frame operated individually. Additional harnesses 
may be added in units of 4 up to 20 harness at any time. 


12 Harness $97.00 16 Harness $116.00 20 Harness $135.00 
Net 30 days FOB Dunnellen, N. J. via Railway Express. Delivery 
10 days, all looms made to order. 








We are proud to announce the addition of 
another new yarn to our long list 


W-4 SCOTCH SPUN WORSTED 
Size 2/32—Approximately 8800 Yds. per Lb. on 2-Oz Tubes 
Price—$8.00 per Lb. Plus Shipping 


Available in the following colors: 


Color +200 White 
Color #216 Beige 
Color +219 Tan 


Color +223 Brown 
Color +264 Lt. Blue 


Color #270 Dk. Blue 
Color #277 Red 
Color #299 Black 


Send for Free Sample Card of W-4 Scotch Spun Worsted 





WE CARRY A COMPLETE SUPPLY OF ACCESSORIES 











@ Linen Yarns e Worsted Yarns © Tweed 
e Woodpecker 
@ Textbooks 


e Reeds 
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e Cotton Carpet Warp and Roving 
@ Wools (Scotch Tweed) 

© Heddles 

e Cords 


e Shuttles 
® Bobbins 
® Lease Sticks 
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Hundreds of illustrations 
Over 300 pages .. . 
color wheels . . 
756” x 10%”. 





color charts 
. weaving ... 


Publisher's Price $9.50 


~] 
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THE ART OF THREE DIMENSIONAL DESIGN. By 
Louis Wolchonok. A source of constant reference for 
all weavers. 169 pages. drawings, 84%” x 11%”. 

List Price $8.50 MEMBERS’ PRICE $6.95 


DANISH EMBROIDERY. Foreword by Gertie Wandel. 
Nearly 100 different patterns for cross-stitch and 
pulled-thread work. Hundreds of photos, color charts, 
color plates, diagrams, 210 pages, 7” x 9%”. 

List Price $10.00 MEMBERS’ PRICE $7.95 


EMBROIDERY DESIGNER’S SKETCH BOOK. By 
E. Kay Kohler. Patterns and designs from all countries 
of world, 60 pages, 7%” x 10”. 

List Price $5.00 MEMBERS’ PRICE $3.25 


PRINTED TEXTILE DESIGN. By Terence Conran. 
120 illus. and diagrams, 4 in full color, 95 pages, 


756” x 10”. 
List Price $6.50 MEMBERS’ PRICE $5.50 


RUG WEAVING FOR EVERYONE. By Osma Gallinger 
and Josephine Del Deo. A basic manual of weaving 
procedures. 138 illus. 294 pages, 6%” x 10”. 


List Price $6.50 MEMBERS’ PRICE $5.50 


BASKETWORK THROUGH THE AGES. By H. H. 
Bobart. A complete history of subject. 176 pages, 87 
plates, 534” x 8%”. 

List Price $6.00 MEMBERS’ PRICE $4.95 


GUERNSEY AND JERSEY PATTERNS. By Gladys 
Thompson. Traditional patterns and how they were 
recorded. 215 pages, 143 illus. 6” x 9”. 

List Price $6.95 MEMBERS’ PRICE $5.95 
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We will send you 

this magnificent reference book FREE 
to demonstrate the benefits of 
membership in the 


ARTS AND CRAFTS BOOK CLUB 


Start your membership with this invaluable one-volume reference 
book for all artists and craftsmen. Each month you will be able 
to acquire the most factual and authoritative books on weaving, 
drawing, enameling, ceramics, embroidery, painting, etc. In them 
you will find lavish color plates, 
texts. THE ARTS AND CRAFTS BOOK CLUB was formed to bring 
these books to you at the lowest possible cost. Now you can build 
your excellent reference library of hard-to-find books in the most 
economical and convenient way. Send your membership in today. 


START YOUR MEMBERSHIP 


WITH ANY OF THESE DISTINGUISHED BOOKS 


“learn from” drawings, lucid 


NEWGOLD’S GUIDE TO MODERN HOBBIES, ARTS 
AND CRAFTS. By Bill Newgold. More than 80 popular 
arts and crafts including weaving, painting, drawing, 
ete. 

List Price $4.50 MEMBERS’ PRICE $3.95 
DESIGNER’S DRAWLOOM, An Introduction to Draw- 
loom Weaving and Repeat Pattern Planning. By Alice 
Hindson. 200 drawings, diagrams and _ photos. 
5%” x 9”. 

List Price $5.95 MEMBERS’ PRICE $4.95 
FORMS AND PATTERNS IN NATURE. By Wolf 
Strache. A treasure trove of design ideas rich in pat- 
terns, textures and designs, 88 plates, 94” x 12%”. 
List Price $7.50 MEMBERS’ PRICE $5.25 
PAINTING FOR ALL. By Mervyn Levy. A practical 
book for everyone in the arts and crafts. 224 pages, 
13 color plates, 50 illus. 74” x 10”. 

List Price $6.95 MEMBERS’ PRICE $5.95 
TEXTILES BY BRITAIN. By Grace Lovat Fraser. A 
reference book on British textiles. 181 pages, 52 illus. 
List Price $6.50 MEMBERS’ PRICE $5.25 
VANISHING CRAFTS AND THEIR CRAFTSMEN. By 
Rollin C. Steinmetz & Charles S. Rice. In picture and 
text the story of our ancient crafts. 160 pages, 68 
photos, 64" x 94”. 

List Price $4.75 MEMBERS’ PRICE $3.95 
WATERCOLOR THE HAPPY MEDIUM. By William 
B. Schimmel. Lavishly illustrated practical guide. 109 
pages. 56 illus. 74” x 104” 

List Price $6.00 MEMBERS’ PRICE $4.95 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS BOOK CLUB 
239 Great Meck Road, Great Neck, New York 


ge af =f enroll me as a Member of THE ARTS AND CRAFTS BOOK CLUB. 
at the ri 


I may res‘gn at any time thereafter. 


NAME 


CITY 


O) ENCLOSED $ Siti np eees s Sy bane Ahk ko 
(1) BILL M¥ ACCOUNT 


2 


rice during the next twelve months, and 


Send me the books I have circled | 2 3 4 5 
t and my FREE BOOK. Forthcoming selections and alternates will be described to me in a monthly 

advance Butieen and I may decline any book by simply returning the printed form always provided. I agree to 
buy as few as four selections (or alternates) at the reduced Members’ p 
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The cover this month is a 
beautiful example o. double 
weave in silk which was woven 
especially for Handweaver & 
Craftsman by Jadwiga Rakow- 
ska after a design by Robert 
Foster. An article on Mrs. Ra- 
kowska’s decorative miniatures 
in silk, also double woven, ap- 
peared in the Spring 1959 is- 
sue. Photograph by A. Burton 
Carnes. 
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COMPLETE 
ASSORTMENT 


OF 
YARNS 
For 
Home Weaving 
and 


Commercial 
Weaving 





SILK @ RAYON 
WOOL e LINEN 
COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 


Hundreds of kinds and 
colors to choose from 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 Beautiful Fast 
Colors on 4 oz. tubes. 
+ 


3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, Mercerized 
Perle Cotton. 
w 


8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp—22 colors 
on \% lb. tubes. 
. 


2/20 Weaving Worsted—35 Beautiful 
Colors on 2 oz. tubes. 


Orders & inquiries 
promptly handled 


Write today for set of free samples 


CONTESSA 
YARNS 


Dept. C 
Ridgefield, Connecticut 


“Serving handweavers for over 15 years” 





ANNOUNCING 
AN 
INTERNATIONAL 
COMPETITION AND EXHIBIT 
OF JEWISH 
CEREMONIAL OBJECTS 
FOR HOME AND SYNAGOGUE 
SPRING 1961 


THE JEWISH MUSEUM OF 
THE JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF AMERICA 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE TO 


THE JEWISH MUSEUM 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 92nd STREET, NEW YORK 28 





NEW FRENTZEL LOOM 





3 as ee 


View 
Warp 
Roll 
Assembly 
(detached ) 


e FRAME, Sturdy steel and hardwood construction. 


Demountable warp roll assembly. 


e BEATER, Special straight line and parallel motion. 


Mounted on rubber and nylon rollers. 40” weaving width, 
overall width 46”. 


e BREAST BEAM, Smooth, heavy, hardwood construction. 


HEDDLE FRAMES AND HANGERS, Hanger special ball 
bearing system. Flexible steel cables. 

e TREADLE SYSTEM, Lower heddle frame section fitted 
with special slots for attachment to any of six treadles. 
Multiple tie-up. 

e CLOTH ROLL, “Take-Up” can be done from weaving 
position. 

For Descriptive Literature, write today! 
FRENTZEL PRODUCTS CO 
125 W. Melvina St. Milwaukee 12. Wis. 





YOU NEED 
A GOOD 


LOOM? 





BE SURE 
IT'S A 
"LECLERC" 


IN STOCK 


Looms of I! different 
models from 2 to 16 
harnesses. 7 widths. 














Write for 
our catalogue and 
agents list. 
*# contains 
everything you need 
to fit on i 
your loom. 
4 different 
e warping systems 
Py 3 i us ta Bobbin winders 
Spool racks, Benches 
5 ec i er f: Tension Boxes, Shuttles 
LISLETVILLE 6, P. @. Canaba Heddles, Reeds, etc. 
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IMPORTED 


LINEN YARNS 


SIZES: From 70/2 to 1% lea 
COLORS: 26 Colors 
also Grey, Natural and Bleached 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO INDIVIDUAL PROBLEMS 


Are you on our Mailing List for 


Notice of SPECIAL OFFERS? 


METLON-MYLAR IN COLORS 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT INC. 


DEPT. A 


129 SOUTH ST. BOSTON 11, MASS. 
Send 35¢ for yarn samples 
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MARY ALICE SMITH, Editor 


Emphasizing the importance of color in the history of 
mankind, the exhibition now at the Cooper Union Mu- 
seum in New York, entitled The Logic and Magic of 
Color, with examples from 3,200 B. C. to demonstrations 
of the newest scientific developments in color, will repay 
many visits and answer many puzzling questions which 
may have arisen in study and work with color. Color in 
many forms—textiles, ceramics, paintings, dyes and pig- 
ments, printing, industrial products—is presented with 
explanations in six divisions; color and light, with dem- 
onstrations; visual phenomena and color perception; 
nature and color chemistry; meaning and pleasure in 
color ; systems, terminology and color measurement ; and 
color and human response. The introduction to the cata- 
logue, written by Edward Kallop, assistant curator of 
exhibitions, presents an excelient summary of the phases 
covered. The catalogue also contains a valuable bibliogra- 
phy, limited largely to the books and articles consulted in 
preparation of the exhibition, most of which may be found 
in the Cooper Union libraries. The exhibition was organ- 
ized by Calvin S. Hathaway, director of the Museum, 
Christian Rohlfing, curator of exhibitions, and Mr. Kallop. 


“d 

Designer-Craftsmen U.S.A. 1960 will be on view at 
the Museum of Contemporary Crafts, 29 West 53 Street, 
through September 11. This is the second national open 
competition sponsored by the American Craftsmen’s 
Council. On the same street, at No. 11, the Museum of 
Modern Art’s comprehensive survey of Art Noveau, the 
turn of the century decorative art which has greatly in- 
fluenced contemporary handcraft, may be seen through 
September 5. And combine lunch in the Museum garden 


with this visit. 


Nineteen American quilts and coverlets, dating from 
1776, are on display at the Brooklyn Museum, through 
September 5. This exhibition of “homespun and sophisti- 
cated Americana” provides excellent source material for 
designers of fashion, industry and home decoration, ac- 
cording to Robert Riley, director of the Museum’s Blum 


Design Laboratory. 
@ 


Then there are the world famous tapestries at the Met- 


Summer 1960 


ropolitan Museum of Art which certainly should be seen, 
if possible, by contemporary weavers. Among the most 
recently acquired are those from Croome Court in England 
(page 30, this issue). Lunch alongside the Museum’s 
Pompeian pool will provide a pleasant interval in sight- 
seeing. A bus ride to The Cloisters will transport you to 
a medieval atmosphere where the Unicorn as well as other 
great tapestries may be seen. 


a 

We seem to have gone awfully educational in this issue 
but methods of teaching crafts are coming up for more 
critical examination now that increasing numbers of peo- 
ple are entering the field, either in search of a rewarding 
leisure-time activity or a means of livelihood. Moreover, 
craftsmen now working on their own or engaged in some 
capacity in industry are interested in keeping up with new 
developments in their particular craft and are on the look- 
out for workshops and special courses. The serious atten- 
tion which so-called hobby weavers give to their craft is 
indicated by the number of such weavers-who are now 
represented in important exhibitions. Although they con- 
sider themselves still in the amateur class, their work is 
accepted by critical juries. Many weavers have been mov- 
ing out of the amateur class in the last ten years, and are 
now in business for themselves, engaged in some phase 
of the textile industry, have qualified as teachers or as 


assistants in therapy. 
@ 


While some modifications have been made in the Tex- 
tile Fiber Identification Act since it went into effect 
March 30 and more changes undoubtedly will be made, 
all handweavers who sell their work in the open market 
—and that includes craft fairs—are subject to the label- 
ing provisions. Custom-made fabrics for individuals on 
direct order need not be labeled, since it is assumed that 
the fiber content is determined between customer and 
producer. In labeling textiles, small amounts of yarns 
used for ornamentation—laid-in pattern for instance— 
need not be included in labeling, according to information 
received here. The general provisions of the act were dis- 
cussed in an article in the Winter 1960 issue of Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman, page 31. A bulletin and supple- 
mentary regulations may be obtained from the Division 
of Textiles and Fur, Federal Trade Commission, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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How to Weave 


Your Own Designs 
By RUTH ARNOLD 


This article consists of some sug- 
gestions for weaving designs after 
they have been made. It is not a set 
of instructions for making designs to 
be woven. 

Some weavers may ask, “Why 
weave your own designs?” One an- 
swer is that it is fun to create and fun 
to experiment. There is a satisfaction 
in the designing, planning and weav- 
ing of a fabric that is never attained 
by copying the ideas of others. There 
are no new weaves; but there are in- 
tinite possibilities for using old weaves 
in new ways. There are problems to 
be solved in adapting the weaves to a 
design and producing a useful and 
suitable fabric. The solving of the 
various problems is a challenging ex- 
perience that should bring satisfaction 
to the craftsman. 

There are many weavers who have 
the ability to create designs and to 
weave them into textiles which ex- 
press their own ideas and taste. They 
should be encouraged to experiment 
and to find out for themselves what 
they can do. The weaver who wants 
to start will find Berta Frey’s book, 
Designing and Drafting for Hand- 
weavers, invaluable. 

Design in a fabric can be produced 
in many ways. One way is to use dif- 
ferent colors in the warp, in the weft, 
or in both the warp and the weft. 
Varying the color in the warp pro- 
duces vertical stripes; varying the 
color in the weft produces horizontal 
stripes. The designs of Scottish 
tartans are produced by a combination 
of both vertical and horizontal stripes. 
By varying the width of the colored 
bands in either warp or weft many de- 
signs are possible with just two colors. 
Design by the use of color is possible 
in the simplest weave, plain weave. 

Design may be produced in a fabric 
by varying the texture of the yarns. 
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Stripes and plaids may also be pro- 
duced in this manner. However, care 
must be used in choosing the yarns. 
The yarns should be of approximately 
the same elasticity in the warp unless 
two warp beams are to be used. 

Variations in the weave produce 
design in a textile. A few of the many 
weaves will be discussed at greater 
length later in the article. Combina- 
tions of variation in color, texture of 
yarns and in weave are often used to 
produce the desired effect. 

The weave need not be complicated 
to produce a_ well-designed fabric. 
Even plain weave lends itself to many 
variations—in color, in yarn texture 
and in spacing the warp, to mention a 
few. Many of the lace weaves, the 
knotted weaves, tufting and tapestry 
are based on plain weave. With other 
weaves an additional characteristic 
structure is added. 

The first step in weaving designs is 
to acquire a knowledge of the struc- 
ture of the various weaves with their 
limitations and possibilities. The same 
design may be woven in many differ- 
ent weaves. Since each weave has its 
own characteristic structure, fabrics 
woven in the same design but in a 
different weave will look quite differ- 
ent. It is also true that a design that 
is suited to one weave will not be suit- 
able nor work well in another. 

A knowledge of the theory of blocks 
is most useful in translating a design 
into threading drafts. This is clearly 
explained in Miss Frey’s book. I am 
using here the definition of a block 
given in the article, Workshop at 
Home—W eaving Summer-and-W in- 
ter, in the Summer 1958, issue of 
Handweaver & Craftsman. A unit 
block is one repeat of the threading 
for a particular weave. The unit block 
may be repeated as many times as de- 
sired in the threading to produce the 


desired pattern or design. 

One way to weave a design is to 
follow these steps: 1. Make the de- 
sign, taking into consideration the 
limitations and possibilities of the 
weave and of the loom, and the suit- 
ability of the design to the kind of 
textile to be woven. | find it helpful 
to draw the design in the actual size 
on graph paper with enough repeats 
to give a picture of the finished piece 
of weaving. Many designs that look 
well by themselves do strange things 
when repeated. This takes time but it 
is time well spent. A supply of graph 
paper in many sizes is a necessity for 
this work. 2. From the design make a 
condensed draft. The condensed draft 
will be the same for all weaves. 3. 
Translate the condensed draft into a 
threading draft. The threading of the 
unit block will vary with the weave 
both in the number of threads in one 
repeat and in the order of arrange- 
ment of the threads. 

Fig. 1 shows unit blocks of a con- 
densed draft expanded into the 
threading drafts for several weaves. 
The draft at A is for plain weave. In 
this weave only one block is possible 
in the weave. The draft shows four 
blocks—two in one color and two in 
a second color. The draft at B is for a 
4-harness straight twill. Here there is 
cnly one block possible on four har- 
nesses. However, by the use of color 
as in plain weave, many designs are 
possible. The draft at C shows the 
four possible blocks of the colonial 
overshot weave. The difficulty with 
this weave from the point of view of 
design is that long weft floats are pro- 
duced when the unit block is repeated 
more than a very few times in succes- 
sion. The draft at D is for the sum- 
mer-and-winter weave. This weave is 
discussed at some length in the article 
referred to above. 

The draft at E shows the threading 
for two unit blocks of lace bronson 
a 6-thread block. Sometimes an 
8-thread unit is used. In this weave 
there are really three possible unit 
blocks—two for pattern and one for 
background. The background block is 
threaded 1-2 for any width desired be- 
tween the pattern blocks. 

The draft at F is for spot bronson 
—a 4-thread unit block very similar 
to the lace bronson and woven in the 
same way. This threading can be used 
also in weaving designs with two pat- 
tern blocks and an additional back- 
ground block in plain weave. 
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In using the threadings of both the 
bronson weaves at E and F, the great 
advantage is that each unit block may 
be repeated in succession as many 
times as desired to weave a design. 
This threading always produces a 
weft float of the same length, bound 
down at the edge of each unit block. 
The two kinds of blocks may be 
woven together as well as separately, = 
thereby increasing the design possi- 
bilities. 




























































































The draft at G represents a third } 
form of spot bronson. In this weave 
there is no binder thread at the end 3 
of each block. This restricts its use to 
designs of tiny spots; and if the same 
block is repeated in succession, long 
weft floats are produced. Three blocks 
are possible, but not a background Ty 
block of plain weave; and therefore 
the design must be an all-over design. 





























































































































The draft at H is the threading for 1 
M’s and O’s—another spot weave. 
This is necessarily an all-over weave T 
since no true tabby or plain weave is | + 
possible on this threading. The two + 
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blocks can not be woven together. 
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The draft at I shows the four blocks [7 
possible in the crackle weave, or > 
Jamtlandsvav. Translating the con- 
densed draft to the threading draft ‘a 
presents some problems not encount- } t 
ered in the other weaves. Transition Lt 
threads between blocks must be added T TT 
to the threading draft in some cases, ia 
and blocks must be combined in a . 
definite manner. This means that 
crackle cannot be used for any or all 
designs. A thorough knowledge of the 
structure of this weave is necessary 
before making a design to be woven. 
The weaver who wishes to make de- 
signs to be woven in the crackle weave 
will find the chapter in Berta Frey’s 
book of the greatest help. 

The draft at J is for two blocks of 1 
double-faced twill. In this weave four is ~- 
harnesses are needed for each block t a Th iRaeeP 4 
and an 8-harness loom is needed to 
weave a 2-block pattern that is loom 
controlled. The twill may be woven 
in several ways—as a straight 2-2 
twill, as a 3-1 twill, or as a broken 
twill. 
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An &-harness loom is also needed 
for the next weave, shown at K. This 
is 2-block, double, plain weave. Here 
the dark squares represent the dark 
warp and the circles the light warp. = 

A 10-harness loom is needed for the i 
weave shown at L—2-block, 5-thread 
satin. On this threading it is possible 
to weave satin damask. 
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Place mat woven in Greek lace, picked up on a plain weave. 
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Diagram for corner and repeat of mat in Greek lace. 


To weave double damask each 
block requires eight harnesses. The 
threading for 2-block, 8-thread satin 
is shown at M. 

It is far easier to weave all of the 
last four weaves on a draw-loom than 
on the usual multiple-harness loom. 
The threading takes a little longer but 
both the tie-up and the weaving are 
much simpler. Moreover, many dif- 
ferent blocks are possible on a draw- 
loom and the design is not limited to 
two blocks. 

In all of the 2-block patterns, vari- 
ations in design may be increased by 
the use of color in both warp and 
weft. A multiple-harness loom is not 
necessary for weaving designs of 
many blocks if the weaver is willing 
to spend the time to use the pick-up 
method for producing design in a tex- 
tile. 

The place mat illustrated was 
woven in Greek lace and was picked 
up on a plain weave. Greek lace can 
be woven on any threading that has a 
tabby. This piece was woven on the 
two tabby sheds of a summer-and- 
winter threading on a 4-harness loom, 
because the loom happened to be 
threaded to summer-and-winter. The 
warp is a mixture of white and natural 
40/2 linen, sleyed at 32 per inch. The 
design was suggested by one of the 
many motifs used in the frieze of a 
ruined temple at Mitla in Oaxaca, 
Mexico. Each unit of that design is a 
separate piece of stone raised above 
the background. The Mexicans call it 
“stone lace.” This name suggested 
the possibility of using a lace weave to 
weave the design. 
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One repeat of the design is shown 
in Fig. 2. This unit of the design was 
repeated and reversed to make a 
border of lace all around the mat, with 
a center of plain weave and a border 
of plain weave wide enough to make 
a hem all around the mat. The corners 
were mitered. One corner of the de- 
sign is shown in Fig. 2. 

Greek lace is a combination of leno 
and plain weave. The unit block used 
here was six threads. If a coarser lace 
had been desired, an 8-thread block 
could have been used. The design was 
woven in plain weave with a back- 
ground of lace produced by the leno 
twists. Each weft block consists of six 
picks—the sixth pick passing from the 
left selvage back to the right selvage. 

The mat was woven in the follow- 
ing way: 

Start at the right-hand selvage. 

1. A section of plain weave long 
enough to make the end border and 
hem was woven ending at the right- 
hand selvage. 

2. A plain weave border for the hem 
on the right-hand side was woven on 
the first 72 threads—36 on each tabby 
shed—for five picks. 

3. The border was followed by 64 leno 
blocks. Three threads from the lower 
part of the shed were picked up andl 
twisted with the corresponding three 
threads in the upper part of the shed, 
64 times. Care must be taken to have 
the first thread on the right of each 
leno block on the upper part of the 
shed. 

4. A plain weave border was woven 
for the hem on the left side on the 
last 72 threads—five picks. 

5. One pick, the sixth, carried the 
weft back to the right selvage to begin 
the first block of the design. 

6. One weft block of the right-hand 
border was woven as in step 1. This 
was followed by one block of leno. 

7. The next five blocks—30 warp 
threads—were woven in plain weave 
for five picks. This was followed by 
one block of leno and three blocks of 
plain weave, and then two blocks oi 
leno, The design in Fig. 2 was follow- 
ed across to the left-hand border end- 
ing with one leno block. The left-hand 
horder was woven as in step 4. One 
row ot the lace border has now been 
woven. 

Fig. 3 is a flat view of two blocks of 
the weave, a block of plain weave fol- 
lowed by a block of leno. In making 
designs to be woven in Greek lace 
with the design in plain weave and the 
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background in leno, a single block 
surrounded on all sides by leno should 
not be used. It simply disappears. 
Two blocks in either direction are 
needed to be seen. This weave lends 
itself to weaving monograms. The 
napkin shown, woven to go with the 
lace place mat, illustrates the use of 
Greek lace for monograms. Since the 
area needed for a monogram is rela- 
tively small, napkins can be woven 
with a fair amount of speed. 

Another weave suited to fairly 
elaborate design is alternates. This 
weave is also done on two tabby 
sheds. The design may be picked up 
in any number of colors desired with a 
background of another color. Both the 
design and background wefts are put 
in the same shed and the second or 
alternate tabby holds them in place. 
This weave should be used for articles 
where the reverse side will not be 
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Above. Spectacle case in alternates. 
Below. Monogram in Greek lace. 


seen. It is suitable for bags, uphol- 
stery, pillow-covers or any article that 
will be lined. In this weave it is im- 
portant to choose the size of yarns 
carefully ; the background weft should 
be of about the same size as that used 
for the pattern. The warp should be 
sleyed so that the weave will square. 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Sara 
Matsson 


Anliot 
By DOROTHY BRYAN 


Although nearly three centuries 
separate the arrival in this country of 
Sara Matsson Anliot, Swedish-born 
weaver, from that of the first Swedish 
colonists, it seems fitting that she 
should weave a damask hanging com- 
memorating the first Swedish settle- 
ment in America, established in 1638. 
The hanging, a gift of the Swedish 
Culture Society of Cleveland, which 
is now Mrs. Anliot’s home, recently 
was presented to the Swedish-Ameri- 
can Historical Foundation in Phila- 
delphia. Her purpose in making the 
hanging was simply to depict the part 
her countrymen played in colonizing 
America. However, it also serves to 
remind us that Swedish weaving in- 
fluenced our own during colonial 
times as it has also since the revival of 
handweaving beginning in the late 
nineties. 

While there is no record of their 
having brought looms with them, per- 
haps among those first Swedish 
settlers were the weavers who intro- 
duced the weave we call colonial over- 
shot. This type of weaving has be- 
come so thoroughly identified with 
colonial America that we tend to 
claim it as our own. Berta Frey points 
out in her book, Designing and Draft- 
ing for Handweavers, that it is prob- 
ably of Swedish origin. She adds that 
it was unknown in England until 
comparatively recent times and that 
early German settlers used double 
weave rather than overshot in cover- 
lets that had similar block patterns. 

Today, we accept as a matter of 
course the influences that have come 
to us from Sweden where handweav- 
ing was kept alive during the time the 
power loom all but eclipsed it here 
and in much of Europe. Mrs. Anliot’s 
contribution has been considerable. 
For more than a quarter of a century 
she has taught in schools and private 
classes, lectured and held workshops 
in many parts of the country. She has 
exhibited widely and won many 
awards. Periodic trips back to her 
homeland have provided a means of 
keeping up with weaving trends and 
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revitalizing her own work as well as 
of broadening the scope of her classes 
and workshops. On some of her trips 
she has travelled through other Scan- 
dinavian countries to bring back ideas 
from these places. 

On her first visit to the United 
States, she brought along some of her 
work and, while visiting in Cleveland 
in 1930, was awarded first prize for a 
tapestry she entered in The May 








wall 


Section of an embroidered 
hanging. All the fabrics used, includ- 
ing the background, are handwoven. 


Show at the Cleveland Museum of 
Art. Among those who saw the tapes- 
try was the art director at Washing- 
ton University in St. Louis, Missouri. 
A year later he offered her a teaching 
position. By then she was back in 
Sweden and was unable to get a visa 
to return. That was during the de- 
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Haitt-rya rug in wool on linen, with 
knots of browns, rust and tans. 


pression when jobs were not open to 
foreigners unless it could be proved 
that no qualified American citizen was 
available. The art director sent his 
wife to Sweden to ascertain that Mrs. 
Anliot had the proper qualifications. 
When it was explained to the Amer- 
ican Ambassador that no one in the 
United States with similar training 
was available, he was instrumental in 
having a bill passed by Congress 
granting the visa. 

As a child, Mrs. Anliot had learned 
to weave in the public school in Gefle, 
Sweden, where she was born, as did 
her three older sisters. Two of them, 
Valborg (Mama) Gravander and 
Gunhild Kjall, started teaching weav- 
ing at Swedish Applied Arts in San 
Francisco a few years before Mrs. 
Anliot’s first visit. Mrs. Kjall had re- 

Section of linen damask hanging 
presented to the Swedish-American 
Historical Society of Philadelphia. 
Off-white warp and brown weft. 
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turned to Sweden by then, but her 
work and that of the oldest sister, 
Ancy Anderson, have been shown in 
this country on a few occasions. Of 
the four, only Mrs. Anliot had ad- 
vanced weaving and teacher’s train- 
ing. 

She first specialized in sewing and 
embroidery at Handarbetets Vanner 
in Stockholm and taught these sub- 
jects there immediately following 
graduation. Later, after teaching two 
years in a private school, she returned 
for graduate work in weaving, having 
decided to make it her career. From 
time to time she enrolls in a painting 
class, finding this helpful in her 
weaving. 

During the five years she was at 
Washington University, she alter- 
nated her summer vacations teaching 
at The Swedish Applied Arts in San 
Francisco and in Cleveland. Since her 
marriage to Sture Anliot, she has 
made her home in Cleveland, teaching 
for ten years at the Institute of Art 
and also at Cleveland College and the 
Y.W.C.A. In recent years she has 
given private lessons in her own home 
and held classes in a number of com- 
munities near Cleveland. This is in 
addition to the workshops and lec- 
tures mentioned earlier. While she 
may be called upon for lectures and 
workshops at any time in the eastern 
part of the country, her swings 








through the West and Midwest in the 
past few years have usually followed 
a trip to Sweden. Such was the case 
in 1955 and 1959. Each time she 
brought back ideas which she first de- 
veloped in her own way. Perhaps she 
had learned a new application for an 
old weave or been reminded by some- 
thing she’d seen of a weave learned 
years ago and long neglected. What- 
ever it has been, it had started her otf 
on an intensive period of weaving at 
home. 

Prior to her workshop tour in 1955 
she was snowbound for two weeks 
during which time she turned out a 
prodigious amount of work in H.V. 
inlay, named after the school where it 
was originated and where she had 
studied. It is a method by which yarns 
for design motifs are laid in alternate 
weft rows so as to keep the fabric 
light weight. She did a number of 
sheer hangings in which abstract 
forms, reminiscent of birds in flight, 
were done in multi-colors on off-white 
linen backgrounds. For inlay, she 
used different yarns, contrasting dull 
and shining fibers in smooth spins, as 
well as colors in different hues and 
values. She also wove sheer casements 
in the same technique, using geo- 
metric figures for the inlay. In these 
the colors were subdued and, in some 
cases, dull yarns were used for figures 
on a background of linen warp with 
shining viscose weft. 

The damask hanging, mentioned 
above, was woven during her 1958 
trip to Sweden while visiting a niece 
who has a damask loom. It came 
about because the loom was available 
and she thought it would be fun to 
weave something in damask, which 
she hadn’t done in many years. In the 
section shown here are depicted the 
first Swedish church, Gloria Deo, es- 
tablished some years later when a 
group moved to Philadelphia, and a 
log cabin and plowman, representing 
the settlers’ first farms. Not shown 
are the sailing vessel, Kalmar Nyckel, 
which brought the Swedes to the new 
world and a covered wagon bv which 
they traveled inland. Mrs. Anliot says 
that the new arrivals sailed into the 
Delaware River where they were met 
bv the Delaware Indians from whom 
thev bought land in what is now 
Wilmington. Thus, the Swedes were 
the first settlers to pay the Indians for 
the land on which they made their 
homes. 

While on her 1958 trip abroad. 
Mrs. Anliot also visited Finland 
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Drapery fabrics. Left. Waffle weave in two tones of white and gray, linen 


warp and wool weft. Right. Plain weave in thick and thin yarns of yellow 
and white, raw silk, mercerized cotton and linen boucle. 


where she wes inspired to do pictorial 
hangings in double-weave after see- 
ing examples of Finn-weave. When 
she returned home, she set up a warp 
of black nylon and white linen and did 
a series of hangings with a religious 
theme. A detailed description of this 
technique was given by Aina Ringer 
in Fall 1958 issue of Handweaver & 
Craftsman. To this information, Mrs. 
Anliot adds a note of caution. To pre- 
vent sagging, it is important that large 
areas of one color be avoided. Thus, it 
is necessary to develop a design in 
which the two warps are intermingled. 

Though she had not taught em- 
broidery for some years, a recent re- 
newed interest has stimulated a de- 
mand for instruction in stitchery. She 
herself has used it at various times. 
One example, shown here, was used 
in her last year’s workshop. It has 
pieces of handwoven fabric superim- 
posed on a handwoven background. 
Most of the leaf forms were em- 
broidered first and then applied with 
more stitchery. Some of the leaves are 
made by first piecing, down the cen- 
ter, two fabrics in different values of 
a color, to give the effect of light and 
shade. A variety of stitches is used, 
sometimes to simulate veining and 
sometimes in an all-over pattern. 
Heavy chenille is applied after the 
various pieces are in place. She uses 
the richest and deepest colors at the 
bottom, gradually working toward the 


lighter colors at the top. 

Mrs. Anliot doesn’t depend entire- 
ly on her trips to Sweden for her 
weaving ideas. Her work covers a 
wide range of weaves and uses. When 
she makes a lecture and workshop trip 
across country, she carries enough 
weaving for a comprehensive exhibi- 
tion. One rug (shown here,) she had 
with her Jast year was done in rya and 
definitely Swedish inspired. Another, 
done in tapestry weave, was developed 
from a view she had of the Ohio coun 
tryside during a plane trip which gave 
abstract form to fields, buildings and 
turnpike. Also included were drapery 
fabrics (two of which are illustrated ) 
and clothing textiles with an Ameri- 
can flavor. However, most of her 
ideas are derived from her Swedish 
background, especially for table line::s 
such as place mats and runners in 
damask, simplified dukagang which 
may he combined with inlay and 
weaves developed from well-known 
name weaves which has inter- 
preted in her oan way. 

This Swedish influence extends be- 
vond her lecture audiences and stu 
dents to the public, since her work is 
often presented in one-man shows. 
Last year it was exhibited for three 
weeks at the studio of Mrs. Gravan- 
der in Mill Valley, three weeks at the 
Women’s club in Kirkwood, a suburb 
of St. Louis, and for a month at the 
Women’s City Club in Cleveland. 


she 
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The Education of 


the Creative Craftsman 
By HAROLD J. BRENNAN 


The crafts in the United States, in 
the past quarter century, have be- 
come established arts, presenting 
challenge to the creative artist-crafts- 
man and enjoyment to the enlightened 
patron. No longer regarded as lesser 
folk in the family of the arts, but re- 
spected for the vigor and leadership 
they are exercising, the artist-crafts- 
men are esteemed (and understood by 
ithe society they serve) as fully as the 
painter or sculptor. Perhaps more so, 
for as the traditionally “major” arts 
have receded in intelligibility, rele- 
vance to social goals and understand- 
ings, and communicative power, the 
crafts have won an ever widening 
audience. Deep within most Ameri- 
cans there lies a reminiscence of the 
schooling of the frontier, where con- 
s derations of survival and well-being 
required that the delightful though 
less useful things be put aside for the 
essential and serviceable. 

The crafts are mankind’s art of 
service, together with architecture. 
From primitive times they have pro- 
vided not only the useful forms, but 
opportunity for the expression of 
imagination and feeling. They still 
do; even though in these later days 
the abundance with which we are sur- 
rounded makes it unnecessary to con- 
sider only the utilitarian aspects, and 
permit us indulgence in exotic and 
decorative forms. In any case, the 
crafts command the respect and in- 
terest of moderns. The appearance of 
a museum dedicated to the presenta- 
tion of the crafts, the success of a 
May Show where sales of contem- 
porary crafts are substantial, the in- 
fluence of retail shops specializing in 
crafts such as America House, and 
others like it scattered across our 
country, the space devoted increas- 
ingly in art journals and exhibitions 
of art to craftsmen and their work— 
all these offer ample testimony of the 
status of the crafts in contemporary 
American life. 

With this development has come 
the desire not only to possess the 
crafts but to practice them. The de- 
sire for craft education has increased 
with the growing appreciation of the 
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values of the crafts in therapy, in pro- 
viding enriched living and modest in- 
come for the retired or the partially 
disabled, or perhaps only as a resu!t 
of the simple lure of the crafts to 
those seeking an opportunity for crea- 
‘ive activity involving manipulation. 
Crafts courses have made made their 
appearance at all levels of education: 
elementary school, college, university, 
and the professional school. In adult 
education programs crafts courses are 
among the most favored of all offer- 
ings, and their popularity is rapidly 
increasing. If this massive public in- 
terest in the crafts is not to dissolve 
in wasted time and frustration, com- 
petent instruction must be provided. 
This poses a problem; who should do 
che teaching? Should not practition- 
ers of the crafts, along with peda- 
gogues, be permitted to make their 
special knowledges and skills educa- 
tionally and socially useful? 

For many centuries instruction was 
given by artists and craftsmen in their 
studios and shops. The instructor’s 
competence was never in question, for 
his eminerice as an artist was re- 
flected in the use made of his talents 
by the community and demonstrated 
in the character of every work he pro- 
duced. Technical or creative strength 
or weakness, and the ability to invent 
style or refine skills could be readily 
seen. The apprentice always had be- 
fore him the examples of the master- 
artist or craftsman. The academies 
which followed the decline of the 
workshop as a center of teaching were 
a product of the techniques of organi- 
zation and regimentation of culture 
that developed in the 17th and 18th 
centuries. The academies preserved 
the vitality of the workshops in many 
ways, largely because those offering 
instruction were themselves profes- 
sionals, though not always represent- 
ative of the more dynamic trends 
in the arts of their day. As education 
became more and more a public con- 
cern, susceptible to support and con- 
trols by the state, teaching in the arts 
passed increasingly into the hands of 
formalists and pedagogues, and in the 
20th century the influence of the 


practicing artist has disappeared al- 
most entirely from the schools. In the 
light of this it might be well to re- 
examine the purposes of education in 
the arts and crafts in America in an 
effort to determine how best to or- 
ganize them in order to secure the 
end result desired: an effective, 
progressive system that will produce 
the knowledgeable young artist and 
craftsman whose services are required 
by 20th century society. 

When we talk about crafts teach- 
ing in America, we have to keep sev- 
eral things in mind; (1) that as our 
society and its educational system 
mature, the bureaucratic controls 
tighten, exerting pressures to con- 
form that are almost irresistible; (2) 
that as education becomes more pro- 
fessionalized it tends to lose vitality 
and progressive zest—as custom he- 
comes more familiar than the dynam- 
ic of the inventive teacher; (3) that 
the body of organized knowledge of- 
fered students is usually “dated” and 
well behind professional practice ; 
(4) that in many school situations 
the educational program is not so 
rigorous as to demand—and get—the 
most inspired and productive per- 
formance from both student and 
teacher; (5) all art and art education 
has from time to time been suspect as 
a frill and extravagance by a substan- 
tial segment of American society. 
Further, this art can, by knowledge- 
able people, be classified into major 
and minor orders of creative worth: 
architecture, painting and sculpture 
are “major” arts, while the crafts are 
“minor” (or “useful”, or “decora- 
t.ve’’) arts. 

A school’s worth is judged, by the 
various ranks and levels of super- 
visory and accrediting groups, all too 
often not on the institution’s vitality 
and excellence, but by its willingness 
to conform to standard practice. “Pi- 
oneering”’ is lauded in history but not 
in education. The creative arts (in- 
cluding the crafts) have now been ac- 
cepted as respectable studies in the 
college and university; they are now 
expected to put on academic dress and 
look dignified. The academic order 
isn’t suitable for the artist, for the 
very nature of his activity requires 
him to turn from the accepted, to 
create the new. Institutionalizing the 
creative arts, shaping them to a pat- 
tern acceptable to the humanities and 

(Continued on page 62) 
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There is always a fascination in 
tracing the origin and development of 
a craft one admires. Reticella and its 
various connections with today, as 
well as traditions of yesterday, is no 
exception. Though it has remained 
conventionally termed Greek or re- 
ticella lace, this tends to be mislead- 
ing; as will be seen, the work is more 
aptly described as a linen embroidery. 

Venice, home of so many laces, de- 
rived much influence, in the art of 
fine needlework, from Greece, at the 
time of the troubles of the Lower Em- 
pire. Drawn work led on to cutwork 
—punto tagliato—which in turn pre- 
pared the way, and was merged into, 
punto-a-reticella, forerunner of true 
lace making. 

Since 1542 books of instruction 
have been published; one was dedi- 
cated in 1592 to the Corella Nobile et 
Vertuose Donne of Venice, but por- 
traits painted sometime before that 
date show these beautiful ladies wear- 
ing trimmings of reticella. Artists of 
the times, Bassana, Paul Veronese 
and Allori, all delighted in represent- 
ing embroidery in their paintings, re- 
ticella often ornamented the high 
wired collar of the 16th century. 

As time went on the peasant folk 
acquired the habit of working and 
wearing lace; they set themselves to 
make reticella for the bridal shift, for 
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I he Story of 


Reticella 
By OENONE CAVE 


The spinning gallery at Coniston, 
Hestmorland, England. 


rical designs of triangles and squares, 
woven bars and whipped rolls, all so 
characteristic of reticella, developed 
into the more prodigious edging 
known as punto-in-aria ; the only con- 


A pincushion in traditional design, worked by the author in 1957. 


the hood of the bridegroom and for 
the sacred “laying-out” sheets and 
pillow slips. 

Gradually the more solid geomet- 


nection between the edging and the 
linen was the padded roll. 

These two stages of lace making 
are often found together on one piece 
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of work, such as the exquisite 16th 
century table cloth acquired by the 
Cooper Museum of New York, the 
corner of which is pictured here. The 
squares of reticella, each a little dif- 
ferent, cover the whole body of the 
cloth, there are also two edgings of 
punto-in-aria. 

It may be assumed that it was John 
Ruskin, poet and author of the 19th 
century who first introduced this tra- 
ditional reticella work to the peoples 
of the English Lake District. His 
close ties with Venice, as seen by his 
works, may have been responsible for 
the original reticella designs coming 
to the districts of Cumberland and 
Westmorland. 

It was from his home, Brantwood, 
situated along the shores of Lake 
Coniston, that Ruskin achieved much 
of his life’s ambitions laid down in his 
writings Fors Clavigere. 

Ruskin longed to better the condi- 
tions of the country folk of this rural 
part of England; he wanted to en- 
courage them, “To be busily occupied 
in one of the natural pursuits of life ; 
either in the home or in the field.” 

A keen follower and friend of Rus- 
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Tablecloth, 16th century, in the Cooper Union Museum of the Arts of 


Decoration, New York. Example of punto-a-reticella and punto-in-aria. 


kin, the Reverend Canon Rawnsley 
tells us in his book, Ruskin and the 
English Lakes, that “The history of 
the reintroduction of the spinning 
wheel into the cottage homes of Cum- 
berland and Westmorland is a fairy 
story, which, for Ruskin’s sake should 
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be told.” 

Since 1819 the spinning wheels had 
ceased to hum, because of the advent 
of the machine. Then, in 1883, Mr. 
Albert Fleming and his housekeeper, 
Miss Twelves, came to live at The 
Crag above Elterwater ; as near neigh- 


A traditional pattern of reticella lace. 





bors of Ruskin they did much to help 
him in his work. 


Mr. Fleming and Ruskin became 
firm friends, both men had the wel- 
fare of the people at heart. With them, 
Miss Twelves worked unceasingly to 
reinstate the skill of weaving and 
spinning, already in the blood of the 
local inhabitants from bygone days. 

The old spinning wheels were again 
assembled, but not without difficulty. 
Help from the local carpenter, sug- 
gestions from women who had learn- 
ed to spin wool in their childhood, and 
the skill of a bobbin maker were need- 
ed, all backed by Mr. Fleming’s en- 
thusiasm. Together they contrived to 
set up twelve spinning wheels, and the 
St. Martin’s handloom which can 
still be seen to-day. 

Flax grew in abundance in the 
Langdale Valley. It was given out to 
the cottage people to wash and dry in 
the sun and once again the spinning 
wheels began to hum on the spinning 
galleries. 


These spinning galleries at one 
time were a feature of the Lakeland 
scenery, built alongside the pretty 
painted or stone dwellings, many of 
which date back hundreds of years. 

The social life of the village folk 
was greatly enlivened by the spinning 
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weeks or spinster tea parties; great 
baking days preceded these occasions 
so that nothing should hinder the 
work. The women sat and spun and 
wove, listening to the readings of 
Ruskin’s own words, and the poems 
of the day. Wordsworth, England’s 
Lakeland poet, lived in his little home. 
Dove Cottage, just over the hill from 
Coniston, at Rydal Water. 


An old lady of 87 gave over her 
home for the headquarters of the in- 
dustry which, in 1894, by Ruskin’s 
permission to Miss Twelves, came to 
be known as the Ruskin Linen In- 
dustry; it later became affiliated to 
the Guild of St. George. 


At first the handspun thread was 
coarse and uneven, but soon it was 
fine enough to be woven into chalice 
veils. A spool of thread sufficient to 
weave a yard of linen, was spun in a 
day, thirteen or fourteen miles in 
length, weighing 5 ounces, and worth 
only a few cents. 

It was on this linen, evenly spun at 
about 32 threads to the inch, that the 
embroidery was worked: Ruskin 
Work on Ruskin Linen a craft the 
Lakeland people have cherished to 
this day. 

An original pattern shown here is 
characteristic, its continuous flow of 
design and perfect balance being clear- 
ly seen. 

In his works and letters to his peo- 
ple, Ruskin makes references to lace 
making from various standpoints : 
Letter 95: “Very thankfully I say, 
that, the vision of thread and needle- 
work (though written when my fancy 
had too much possession of me) is 
now being, in all its branches, realized 
by two greatly valued friends and 
spinning on the old spinning wheel, 
with the most happy and increasing 
acknowledged results, systematised 
here amog the Westmorland Hills.” 

After years of pioneering work in 
Westmorland, Miss Twelves moved 
to the little market town of Keswick 
in Cumberland. Soon she built up the 
same enthusiasm for the work in her 
new surroundings. 

The traditional patterns were pass- 
ed from one worker to another and 
from one generation to the next. Some 
of the original spinners and weavers 
can be traced in the Lakeland to-day ; 
one lady has a spinning wheel made 
from an old bicycle wheei, a length of 
catapult elastic and a framework of 
wood from an old apple tree, cut 
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down in the making of a memorial 
garden to Ruskin in Keswick. 

Miss Twelves did much to achieve 
her master’s wish that handicrafts 
were to be part of the Guild life. The 
object of the Guild of St. George in 
Ruskin’s own words, was “to deter- 
mine and institute the wholesome 
laws of labour, agriculture, science, 
the arts and literature as are conduc- 
tive to good husbandry and crafts- 
manship.” 

It was the craftsmen of Ruskin’s 
dreams who, on his death, made him a 
pall with the Wild Rose embroidered 
on it, emblem of the Industry’s trade 
mark. Ruskin’s place of burial is at 
Coniston, but the Keswick Guardian 





Working sampler: above, the open- 
hem and padded roll; below, a square 
in the process of being worked. 


of 1902 tells of the consecration of a 
stone memorial on Friar’s Crag, a 
little promontory on Derwent Water. 
The Industry was fertunate in hav- 
ing Ruskin behind it to make its pros- 
pects known to the public. Many 
prominent visitors to this beautiful 
part of England have given the work 
their interest and patronage. Ruskin 
Work can still be purchased to-day in 
the attractive village of Grasmere, at 
the Flax Holme Industry, which also 
exhibits a copy of the pincushion 
worked there in traditionai design, ac- 
(Continued on page 51) 
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Weaving Now a Ma jor Course 


The weaving course at The School 
of the Art Institute of Chicago will be 
enlarged and play a more important 
role in the School, according to a re- 


cent announcement. It 


has been 


changed from an elective to a major 
course and students will be able to 
earn a degree in weaving in connec- 
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Detail of wall hanging with paint- 
ed warp by Richard Srozynski. Warp, 
natural and white cotton and rayon 
yarns, painted with textile colors with 
brush in free hand technique. 
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tion with the other courses. 

The first year’s work will include 
the basic program of the school, with 
some weaving. In the second year 
students will begin work with funda- 


mentals of fabric construction and 
fibers and yarns, along with the 
theory and practise of all basic 


weaves. They will plan and complete 
a project of their own choice. De- 
signing and weaving textiles in many 
different techniques, with advanced 
pattern drafting and sampling on 4 
and 8-harness looms will be covered 
in the third year, as well as research 
into historical textiles in the textile 
study room of the Museum. 

In the fourth year students will de- 
sign and weave textiles for specific 
purposes in correlation with dress and 

(Continued on page 43) 


Above. One repeat of wall hanging 
by Thomas J. Carbol. Warp, mercer- 
ized cotton floss in shades of black, 
turquoise, grays and blues. Weft, 
novelly yarns and cottons in green, 
blue and black. Woven in a combina- 
tion of several pattern threadings. 

Below. Drapery by Sara Johnson. 
Warp, No. 3 perle cotton. Weft, cot- 
ton and rayon yarns. 1 oven in a free 
application of suinmer-and-winter in 
black, white and gray with touches of 
red. Fabrics by students of the Art 
Institute School. 
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Designer-Craftsmen U.S. A. 1960 


Textiles, in the generally expressed opinion, lead the 
field in style and quality in Designer-Craftsmen 1960, the 
second open competition sponsored by The American 
Craftsmen’s Council. The exhibition will be on view at 
the Museum of Contemporary Crafts, 29 West 53 Street, 
New York, through September 4. It will then be circuited 
to museums by the American Federation of Arts. 


Weavers were awarded two bronze medals: Joyce 
Barnett McGee of Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, for a 
handsome wool blanket woven in stripes of soft yellow, 
orange, tan and brown with flecks of red, and Ted Hall- 
man, Souderton, Pennsylvania, for a double woven wall 
hanging, Checkerboard, of wool and cotton in brilliant 
colors. The over-all color effect, contrasting dark and 
light squares, is an interesting example of what can be 
achieved with mixtures of yarns and juxtaposition of 
colors. The lighter squares (see illustration) are in tones 
of yellows and oranges, and the darker ones include com- 
binations of blues and bluish greens, blue and purple. red 
and purple, and green and black. 

A certificate was awarded to Margaret Burlew, Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania, for her shimmering casement cloth 
woven of monofilament with Orlon, Celanese and linen 
in natural tones. Loose weft threads form stripes, caught 
at regular intervals by boucle stripes in the warp. A cer- 
tificate also went to Anabel Schultz, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, for a flossa rug in Persian wool and silk for which 
she used a mixture of brilliant colors, with reds and pinks 
shading to fuschia predominant. The smaller areas and 
accents are of orange, blue, purple, mauve, yellow, brown 
and natural. 

The silver medal, top award, was given to Veda Reed, 
Memphis, Tennessee, for a hooked rug entitled Flower 
Garden, a montage of floral designs on a soft tan back- 
ground. Several hooked rugs were included, among them 
Rose Treat’s enchanting Paper Dolls, bronze medal. 

Eight weavers are showing rugs, the majority in flossa 
and rya in brilliant colors. The mixtures of reds, pinks, 
cerise, blues, greens, yellows, and purples, with some ac- 
cent of black and natural, are somewhat reminiscent of the 
Finnish rugs in the Bigelow-Sanford competition which 
were shown about a year ago at the Craft Museum. 
Weavers can profitably examine the combinations of 
colors used to achieve the results in the rows of knots. 
Deep rose was predominant in Richard Abell’s large rug, 
scarlet in Alice Parrott’s and tones of red in that by Anna 
Burgess. All, woven of wool and linen, used mixtures of 
colors to achieve their effects. Ed Rossbach has the only 
flat weave rug—a floor mat of wool and linen with a 
design of yellow on red. Jo Le Mieux, Elm Grove, Wis- 
consin, combined dark and light clearly differentiated 
geometrical sections in her rya rug—dark and light blue 
mixture, light green and pale gray or off-white, red with 
black and red with green and brown for a darker tone. 





After all the brilliant mixtures, Richard Eshkanian’s 
rya rug with motifs of dull gold, pale yellow and char- 
treuse against a white background proves a charming con- 
trast. Donna McGary, Yellow Springs, Ohio, wove her 
rya rug of wool and linen in tones of brown and gray with 
black and white areas, to give a pleasing effect. 

Casements were woven in natural tones. Thelma 
Becherer, Old Town, Maine, one of the first to weave 
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Reading down. Window hanging by Glen F. Kaufman. 
Blanket, Joyce Barnett McGee, bronze medal. “Checker- 
board,” double weave hanging, Ted Hallman, bronze 
medal. 
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with nylon monofilament, used fine linen, camel’s hair, 
goat hair and nylon in natural, with a random darker 
thread. Other linen casements are by J. Anderson, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Mae Kimura, Honolulu. 

Glen F. Kaufman, Kalamazoo, Michigan, has an inter- 
esting window hanging, woven of cotton, linen, plastic 
and wool with a design in quartered circles, in shades of 
pink. A fine yellow thread, used with the pinks, is in- 
visible except for a close look. The light sections are 
translucent. 

Wall hangings by the following are included: Mildred 
Fischer, Cincinnati, Ohio, Mural No. 1, 1960, of linen, 
cotton, rayon, wool and mohair, in sections of maroon, 
brown and natural, divided by open areas: Arlene E. 
Nilsson, Berlin, Connecticut, wool and grass; and Louis 
E. Tarr, Syracuse, New York, Copper Fantasy, jute and 
copper metallic. 

One place mat and napkin appears—aqua, black and 
natural linen in a reversible geometrical design by 
Dorothy May Small, Washington, D. C. Mrs. Small’s 
linen and metallic place mat won the top weaving award 
at the recent Wichita Decorative Arts and Ceramic exhi- 
bition. Arthur H. Sprague, Barre, Vermont, is repre- 
sented by a handsome linen bureau cover, in a close 
weave. The only apparel fabric in the show is coating by 
Jerry MacDonald, Tulsa, Oklahoma, woven of mohair and 
homespun in stripes of natural and dark brown. Muriel 
Barnes, New York, has a double woven drapery of nylen, 
rayon, viscose and jute, the only drapery included. 

To emphasize the position of the designer-craftsmen as 
both functional and esthetic designers, the Council chose 
Designed and Handcrafted for Use as the theme for the 
exhibition. One hundred and fourteen craftsmen, are rep- 
resented, whose work was selected from 1,992 objects 
submitted by 1,109 craftsmen from 44 states, including 
Alaska and Hawaii. Members of the jury were: Alexan- 
der H. Girard, architect and designer, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico; John A. Kouwenhoven, author of Made in 
America, professor of English and member of the Com- 
mittee on American Civilization, Barnard College, Co- 
lumbia University; and Charles H. Sawyer, director, 
Museum of Art and professor of fine arts, University of 
Michigan. 

Objects were divided into classifications of use, rather 
than the usual media classifications. Work was judged 
solely according to its appropriateness of design and 
function and excellence of craftsmanship in the following 
classifications: architectural use on exterior walls and 
floors, tiles, attached surface decorations, screens, murals 
and similar work; objects for use within interiors in- 
cluding textiles, ceramics, furniture, flat and hollow ware, 
and decorative accessories ; handcraft for garden use ; ap- 
parel fabrics, jewelry and other objects and materials for 
personal use; and special problems, to include “proto- 
types of projects for industry and mass production, the 
investigation of new materials and techniques and new 
forms pertinent to today’s design needs.” 

The exhibition was organized by Thomas H. Tibbs, di- 
rector of the Museum for several years. Immediately after 
the jurying Mr. Tibbs went to Des Moines, Iowa, to as- 
sume his new post as director of the Art Center. 

Reading down. Linen casement, Mae Kimura. Case- 
ment, monofilament, Orlon, linen, Celanese, Margaret K. 
Burlew, certificate. Coating, “Marchwind,” Jerry Mac- 
Donald. | 
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Manfred 
Goldschmidt 


Manfred Goldschmidt of New 
York, who entered the handweaving 
field some ten years ago, came into it 
by way of the Burlington Mills in 
Burlington, North Carolina, revers- 
ing the present trend of handweaver 
into mill. He had been employed in 
the Jacquard department there for 
several years before he decided to be- 
gin designing and weaving his own 
fabrics. This had been a fixed idea 
ever since he had been a student in the 
textile school in Krefeld, Germany. 

He first set up his handlooms in 
Paterson, New Jersey, and his first 
handweaving was place mats, as has 
been the experience of other weavers 
starting in business. What he wanted 
to do, however, was design and weave 
decorator fabrics, especially uphol 
stery. When he began to weave on 
comunission for architects and decora- 
tors, he found that his mill experience 
was a great advantage. He had gained 
a knowledge of construction of fabrics 
and of yarns and fibers which hardly 
can be acquired except by experience 
in the textile industry. 

He came to New York about five 
years ago and now has a studio at 203 
East 18 Street. As the business devel- 
oped, the place mats largely disap- 
peared and he found himself special- 
izing in upholstery fabrics, although 
he produces other fabrics as well. For 
upholstery he concentrates on sturdi- 
ness of construction, whether weaving 
with cotton, wool, silk or synthetics. 
Silk is a favorite material and he has 
achieved luxurious effects, both in 
plain colors and in subtle combina- 
tions of colors in small patterned de- 
signs with little contrast. Unfor- 
tunately these do not show to ad- 
vantage in a black and white photo- 
graph. For textured fabrics in wool, 
he often uses handspun wool for pat- 
tern, sometimes unspun wool. Cotton 
also can be used for luxury fabrics if 
it is handled properly ; in some fabrics 
he has developed iridescent ef fects. 

In most of his upholstery weaves, 
the fabrics are greatly strengthened 
by using a binder shot of a finer 


Reading down. Tufted fabric in 
blue and white wool. Cotton uphol- 
stery, textured yarns in plain weave. 
Off-white upholstery of smooth and 
textured cotton yarns, chenille stripes. 
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Leno casement in cotton and rayon. 


smooth yarn between each pattern 
shot or between each shot of textured 
yarn in plain weave. Note the under- 
side of the fabric illustrated here, 
which presents a smooth tight weave 
designed to prevent slipping or 
stretching. This fabric is woven of 
cotton with a textured weft in dark 
burnt orange. 

One of his most interesting com- 
missions was weaving the upholstery 
fabric to be used in the board of di- 
rectors’ room at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. This was woven 
with smooth yarns in three shades of 
red to match the colors of the Gobelin 
tapestries in the room. In order to 
achieve an antique effect, he wove in 
a thread of chartreuse at intervals. 
Many of his over-all color effects are 
the result of adding a slight amount of 
a different color which cannot be 
readily distinguished. 

Smooth and textured cotton yarns 
in off-white are used for the uphol- 
stery fabric with the chenille stripe. 
The stripe is made of two picks of 
4-cut chenille. 

Leno is a favorite weave for case- 
ments. The casement illustrated has a 
cotton warp and rayon boucle weft, 
with very fine cotton threads between 
the boucle shots. It is set 10 to the 
inch. 

The 6-harness tufted fabric in blue 
and white was done for a decorator 
who used it for both upholstery and 
drapery. It was suggested that the de- 
sign would be effective for borders in 
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skirts. The directions for this fabric 
follow : 
Warp. 20/2 cotton—three strands 
spooled together to make one end 
Weft. 4/8 wool for pattern; 20/2 
cotton (same as warp) for binder 
Threading. 6, 5—13xs ; 2, 1—13xs; 
4, 3—1l3xs; 2, 1—13x. One repeat 
104 ends. Sleyed 2 ends to a dent in 
an 11-dent reed. 22 ends per inch. 
Tie-up. Pattern: Treadle I, har- 
nesses 1-3-4; II, 1-3-4; III, 1-5-6; 
IV, 1-5-6; Tabby: V, 2-4-6; VI, 1-3- 
5; VII, 2-4-6; VIII, 1-3-5. 
Treadling. I, VIII, II, VII—S8xs 
for first group of floats. III, VI, IV, 
V—8&xs for second group of floats. 
Actually only four tie-ups are used : 
the pattern 1-3-4 & 1-5-6 and tabby 
2-4-6 & 1-3-5. However for satisfac- 
tory balance all six harnesses were at- 
tached to the eight treadles and in- 
cluded in treadling directions. 
The floats are cut with scissors 
after the fabric has been removed 
from loom. 


Announce Jewish 
Ceremonial Contest 


The Jewish Museum of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary, New York, 
has announced an international com- 
petition and exhibition of Jewish 
ceremonial objects for home and 
synagogue for Spring, 1961. Its 
purpose is to encourage young crafts- 
men to design and execute ceremonial 
objects of modern character and good 
quality made of the various metals, 
glass, china, ceramics wood and tex- 
tiles. Objects for the home include the 
Mezuzah, Kiddish cups, talliths, hav- 
dalah sets, candle holders and utensils 
for use on various holidays. For 
synagogues designs for Ark curtains 
and Torah ornaments and for eternal 
lights are needed. 

A roundtable for discussion of re- 
quirements of ceremonial art will be 
held at the Jewish Museum October 
16, beginning at 11 A.M. Members of 
the staff and designer-craftsmen in 
various fields will be present to an- 
swer questions of potential exhibitors. 
Helen Kroll Kramer, New York, will 
answer technical questions on weav- 
ing. Mrs. Kramer has designed and 
executed many ceremonial textiles, in- 
cluding an Ark curtain for the chapel 
at Brandeis University, Boston. She 
was one of the few designer-weavers 
to be represented in the recent Gold 


Medal Exhibition at the Museum of 
Contemporary Crafts, sponsored by 
the Architectural League of New 
York and the American Craftsmen’s 
Council. A retrospective exhibition of 
her work recently closed at the Jew- 
ish Museum. 

For additional information, write 
The Jewish Museum, Fifth Avenue at 
92 Street, New York 28. 


Florence E. House 
Memorial 


As a memorial to the late Florence 
E. House, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, has acquired through 
purchase and gift her collection of 
handwoven textiles and her weaving 
library. The books were the gift of 
her sisters, the Misses Grace and 
Ruth House. Miss House taught the 
weaving classes at Teachers College 
for many years, and after her retire- 
ment continued to teach the summer 
courses until her death in November 
1957. She also taught classes in 
Columbia University’s College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. The collec- 
tion is now the property of the art de- 
partment of Teachers College and is 
being installed in the weaving room. 

The textiles cover a wide range— 
from a piece of Egyptian mummy 
wrapping to fabrics by Dorothy 
Liebes. There are many fine examples 
from Greece and other Balkan coun- 
tries, where Miss House spent many 
years with her missionary parents. 
Former students also sent her fabrics 
from many foreign countries. She had 
many examples of Indian, Mexican 
and Guatemalan textiles, among 
others. Since much of it was assem- 
bled as an aid to teaching, the collec- 
tion consists of many small samples. 
All the fabrics are being mounted be- 
tween sheets of transparent plastic 
for convenient filing and the larger 
pieces stored in plastic bags. The plan 
is to make all fabrics readily available 
for use by students and, when the en- 
tire collection is ready for display, for 
other teachers who are doing textile 
research. 

Friends of Miss House have added 
gifts in her name since it became 
known that the memorial was con- 
templated. It is hoped that further 
gifts of contemporary textiles will be 
made, so that the collection may rep- 
resent developing trends in handweav- 
ing. 
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A Lighter Weight Wool Scarf 


The scarfs I make now are almost 
lace-like. This is achieved by a fine 
grist yarn and a light beat. I use 
2/17’s, 2/18’s, or 2/20’s worsteds, set 
12 to the inch and beaten at about 9 
or 10 to the inch, in plain weave. This 
squares up nicely after washing. I 
prefer a yarn with not too much twist. 

Special methods of handling on the 
loom are essential to keep the threads 
of this loose web from pulling out of 
line. Continuous rolls of paper are fed 
in on both warp and cloth beams, the 
first unrolling as weaving progresses, 
and the second rolling up. The dime- 
store shelf papers are excellent for 
this purpose, using a size about 3” 
or 4” wider than the fabric. Hung un- 
der the loom, on strings run through 
the tube, the roll for the cloth beam 
can be fed in carefully whenever the 
web is moved forward. 

A sleeve on the breast beam helps 
to prevent thread slippage; it moves 
around the breast beam with the fab- 
ric as the fabric moves over the beam. 
An old stocking or piece of tricot- 
weave garment can easily be sewed 
into a tube over the beam; or, if the 
beam is removable, a stocking can be 
slipped over the beam. 

With this delicate fabric, it is not 
wise to unroll in order to measure. 
Therefore, a measuring string is 
pinned in at the beginning of each 
scarf, with knots near the ends to 
indicate the desired length. It is nec- 
essary to keep an eagle eye on this 
measuring string because if, when 
rolling forward, it swings out of line 
or doubles up, the measurements will 
not be correct. 

These scarfs are made 54” long (as 
woven) and 10” wide. These meas- 
urements could, naturally, be varied 
as desired. I am careful not to draw 
in when weaving, and I do not use 
extra selvage threads ; thus, the edges 
are as delicate as the main part of the 
fabric. This also keeps the measure- 
ments exact. These measurements do 
not, however, include the short fringe 
of about 1” to 11%” in length. This is 
allowed for by putting—or weaving— 
two strips of heavy paper (not card- 
board) of suitable width and length 
into the loom between scarfs. It is 
very simple to cut between these when 
the web is off the loom. 

To finish the ends I use a twining 
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tie. This is made on the loom and is 
faster and easier to do than knotting 
a fringe after the scarfs are off the 
loom. Also, I think this loose-fringe 
finish is softer and more suitable for 
the delicate texture of these scarfs. 
A twining tie is made by taking a 
length of yarn something over three 
times as long as the width of the fab- 
ric. Starting at the right with the cen- 
ter of this yarn length at right edge 
bring one end under first warp thread 
and up over second warp thread; 
bring second end of strand over first 
warp thread, and under second warp 
thread. Continue alternating the ends 
in this way for the width of warp. 
“Butterfly shuttles” may be used for 
this task, or just double up the thread 
a bit. Tie the ends of the twining tie 
and thread them back into the fabric 
for a short distance. This last may be 
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Three bands of pick-up lace form a 
border for this scarf with warp of 
2/20’s white worsted and weft of 
2/28’s light beige wool. 








Scarf with warp of 2/28’s in two 
shades of light beige wool, weft the 
same in the lightest shade of beige. 
Short ends of heavy wool in many 
shades of tan and orange are laid in at 
random throughout the entire length. 


done easily after the scarfs are off the 
loom and cut apart. For a left-handed 
person this process could be started 
at the left. 

The scarfs may be made entirely 
plain or may have some form of deco- 
ration. Shots of contrasting or blend- 
ing rayon boucle, heavy wool, or oth- 
er decorative yarns placed at intervals 
at both ends made an interesting trim. 
Short lengths of yarns of one or more 
colors laid in at random or in a pat- 
tern are pleasing. Bands of lace made 
with a pick-up stick are charming. 
Two shades alternated throughout the 
scarf in a 2-shuttle technique can be 
used to make a variation in color. 
Sometimes two colors may be put on 
one shuttle as one thread; this, how- 
ever, makes a somewhat heavier scarf. 
Use of a darker color for 9” or 10” 
at each end and a lighter color in the 
center section is good. Striped warps 
offer many possibilities for variety, 
including checked effects and plaids. 

These striped warps take longer 
to make, of course; but this is only 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Some Contemporary Textiles 


in Southern Asia 
By DAVID P. HATCH 


There are two million handweavers 
in India, the Indians say. Right or 
wrong, they think that’s a lot, and it 
is. They celebrate a national hand- 
weavers’ week which is something we 
can’t say we do, and whole cities are 
revered for their various textile arts 
(like Jaipur). But with the march of 
industrialism the ancient rural crafts 
are vanishing rapidly. With minor ex- 
ceptions such textile wonders as the 
Baghs and Phulkaris of the Punjab 
have virtually disappeared from the 
country. These are embroidered 
shawls which until the war absorbed 
almost the entire leisure time of the 
women. The Phulkaris were done in 
intricate detail with fine thread, with 
no drawn motif from which to work. 
They are fantastically varied and 
colorful textiles, comparing favorably 
with the most detailed old Persian 
rugs. Phulkari means flower craft lit- 
erally and perhaps gives some idea of 
the foliation and floral design so ex- 
quisitely rendered. Picture 1 illus- 
trates the beginning (greatly magni- 
fied) of a particularly elaborate one 
done with gold thread and bodkin 
such as flourished during Moghul 
times. The Baghs are similar but the 
embroidery covers every inch; not a 
thread of base fabric is visible, as in 
tapestries, and tliey feel like a fine 
velvet. They are usually done in soft 
untwisted raw silk imported from Af- 
ghanistan and Kashmir. The art is 


supposed to have been brought by the 
Moslem Persians to Kashmir. It is 
known as Gulkari (flower-work) in 
Persia. 

The base fabric is khadder (looks 





Picture 1. Start of elaborate Phulkari done with gold thread. (Enlarged). 
Summer 1960 


like linen) produced from cotton spun 
on the hand turned charkka. Khadder 
is a basic cloth and a government di- 
rective issued in 1955 requires all 
civil servants to wear it. The high- 
necked white coats and jackets seen 
on officials at important functions are 
of this fabric. It is woven on a hand- 
loom called a khadi. This used to be 
woven in narrow widths, 18 to 25 
inches, now it is commonly a yard 
wide. An old craft, it is mentioned in 





Pwture 2. Child working at a loom 
in Pakistan. 


the Veda scriptures, the Mahabharat 
and others, but its days are numbered. 

Across the way in Pakistan there 
are colonies of craftsmen established 
by the government. The Raana Liag- 
uat at Karachi is one of them. There 
the fascinating pit loom is flourishing 
(the draw type for damask work). 
Little children who perform the lift- 
ing operation are paid 1 rupee 8 annas 
a day in the city, or 48 rupees a 
month (Picture 2). If you want to be 
appalled, look up the exchange rate. 
Actually, the government wants the 
children educated and requires “‘fac- 
tory” owners to establish schools. But 
the owners in the villages don’t do it 
because they would lose the children 
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to better jobs. However, they keep a 
slate and chalk handy for inspectors. 
After a weaver completes six saris 
he gets a 10 rupees bonus (about $2). 
An expert requires four days to set 
up the loom and four days to weave 
this number, while 20 days is required 
to weave an elaborate gold and silk 
sari. These sell for 100-300 rupees. 

One of the novel current develop- 
ments is for the owners to keep two 
warring labor parties together in the 
“factory.” This minimizes strike ef- 
forts. Weavers cannot come and go 
during the day. A canteen and a 
mosque are ou the grounds. 

Bordering Pakistan, in Iran, the 
textile arts are flourishing again un- 
der another government program 
aimed at subsidizing floundering earl- 
ier endeavors. A Fine Arts School in 
Teheran is the center of preservation 
for crafts practiced throughout the 
country in bygone eras. There is a 
great deal of secrecy about the place 
and although one can see people weav- 
ing in thousands of places, and women 
out of purdah everywhere, the women 
weavers may not be observed by out- 
siders at the school. Fortunately the 
hush hush top drawer processes of 
carpet weaving with Ghiordes knots 
are well known everywhere. The most 
widely used method of weaving em- 
ploys this type of knot. It is done with 
a hook for greatest speed. It is typical 
to have the weaver singing to herself 
as she does the work. 

Ancient tradition in Persia requires 
the weaving of a “mistake” into the 
rug pattern because turning out a per- 
fect job would anger God (who alone 
may produce perfection). The Turko- 
man rugs are reputed to be the best. 
These are more geometric in design 
and have richer colors than the Ba- 
luchistan rugs from the eastern part 
of the country. Excellent embroidered 
pieces 10’ x 15’ come from Kerman 
with geometric designs like those of 
laid-in Central American textiles. 

The speed of rug execution by hand 
process is unimaginable in the West. 
In the old days, it is supposed that 
children made the rugs, because it 
would require small hands to make 
the tiny knots. Now, with hooks, any 
weaver can equal the fineness of the 
earlier warps. 

It is quite common in Teheran to 
see men walking along with the 
“cotton-popping” bows. The “pop- 
ping” is done before spinning and the 
cotton is used for warp in the cheap- 
er rugs. This procedure is especially 
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Picture 3. Setting up Persian loom for brocade. Sequence of major thread 
groupings above warp. Black guide threads for patterns. 


common high in the wild hill country 
as a means of expanding the fibers to 
make mattresses in a kind of felting 
technique as in Burma. 

The Persian brocades are among 
the most intricate in all the world. 
The warps are often 100 yards long, 
and real gold ground with tufts of silk 
is featured in exceptionally dense 
fabrics. Pictures 3-5 illustrate the se- 
quence of setting up the enormous 
and complex looms that produce the 
figured brocades. Picture 3 shows the 
arrangement of sequence of major 
thread groupings vertically above the 
warp, and the black guide threads 
which keep track of what patterns fol- 
low and have been used. Picture 4 
shows how a shed is held while put- 
ting in the delicate gold weft once the 
particular warp thread grouping is 
selected. Picture 5 shows the huge 
hooks that are thrust in behind the 
regular harnesses to maintain a pat- 
tern shed. A recent innovation in Iran 
is the use of Jacquard cards that make 
the most complex weaves simpler. 
The fabric is still handwoven, of 
course. 

An interesting thing about these 
enormous old looms is that they seem 
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Fig. 2. Diagram of an old Persian 

loom, such as are used today. 

A. Weight—There are approximate- 
ly 35 of these hanging together 

B. Group of about 60 threads wrap- 
ped lengthwise on tube 

C. Roller fixed to ceiling 10’ above 
floor 

D. Roller fixed to floor with adjusta- 
ble tension device 

E. Floor tie 

F. Warp beam for plain base of the 
material 

G. Secondary roller 

H. Draw harness system 

I. Counterbalanced harnesses 

J. Weights 

K. Fulcrum point in floor 

L. Peddles for lifted harnesses 

M. Counterbalanced harnesses 

N. Counterbalance beam 

O. Beater 

P. Cloth beam 

©. Jack (harness lift) 

A’. Another weight to sustain ten- 
sion on secondary warp 

X. Pile or brocade warp 

Y. Plain warp 

R. Peddles for counterbalanced har- 
nesses (usually 5) 

S. Weaver's seat 


to have little fancy terminology such 
as we know in the West: heddle 
horses, castle tops, swords etc. The 
shed changer is a goosh varay kesh 
(ear lift), which comes about as close 
to it as can be found. 

The treadles on these looms are 
very close together and the weaver 
must work barefoot. The Persians 
claim the draw-loom originated in 
Persia. Be that as it may these looms 
are fascinating. For one thing the reg- 
ular pattern harnesses which are 
counter-balanced are 5 in number! 
See Fig. 1. 

Moreover, another set of harnesses 
is lift type (jack). They form an in- 
tegral part of the same loom which 
includes a third set of more independ- 
ent lift threads. Schematically it looks 
like Fig. 2—a weaver’s nightmare. 

The mechanisms of these archaic 
looms have accounted for tremendous 
achievements. The woven motifs are 
handed down endlessly from father to 
son. Those of the early Islamic era are 

(Continued on page 52) 


Pictures 4 and 5. Above. Putting 
the delicate gold weft in a brocade. 
Below. Huge hooks are thrust in be- 
hind regular harnesses to maintain a 
pattern shed. 
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Two Weaves 
from Mexico 
By ELSIE H. GUBSER 


St. Augustine 


This is a simple 2-harness weave, 
which requires patience, care and ac- 
curacy in weaving. I call it St. Augus- 
tine because I bought the little bag of 
this pattern from a girl as she was 
leaving a church of St. Augustine in 
the little town of China in Mexico. 

The design cannot be drawn as 
cross-stitch patterns are. It has to be 
written on the squares and lines of 
the graph paper. 1). Mexico fine warp 
threaded double is used on the back- 
strap loom to make this kind of weav- 
ing. Of course they do not use a pat- 
tern on paper, it is all in their minds. 
On our looms we can use either single 
or double threads. If you use a single 
thread it should be heavier, of course. 
The heavier thread is easier to pick 
up, but does not make as interesting 
a fabric as the double fine. 

This method of weaving is done on 
the open shed, with the tabby thrown 
first. The pickup is made with the 
stick in the same shed as the tabby. 
Use the dots as the pickups. The 
blanks are covered with the yarn and 
form the pattern. It is woven right 
side up. When the first row is care- 
fully picked up, turn the stick on edge 
and throw the colored yarn. Change 
sheds, throw the tabby and pick up 
the second row of pattern. Be very 
careful. The direction of the pickups 
changes and a mistake throws the next 
row off and it can never be straight- 
ened out. After several rows are fin- 
ished perfectly, one can see how the 
pattern is going and then there is not 
as much chance to make a mistake. If 
you do make a mistake, there is only 
one thing to do. Unweave and correct 
it. 

This pattern is the only one of this 
kind I have seen in Mexico. But I 
have designed some more patterns. 
Just remember to use the squares and 
the lines on the graph paper. 

The wrong side is interesting also 
—rather subtle. This kind of weaving 
makes lovely bags, sofa cushions and 
table runners. Unmercerized cotton 
makes the best warp. A soft twisted 
cotton can be used for the pattern, but 
wool is better because it sticks to- 
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Two-harness weave, called St. 


gether and makes a more solid pat- 
tern. 


China Weave 


China is pronounced Chee- na. This 
method of weaving was learned the 
hard way. In 1940 I saw a bag that 
had been woven many many years 
ago by the mother of two Mexican 
women. It was not for sale. Through 
an interpreter, one of the women, 
Juliana, told me she would teach me 
how to make it if she had the material. 
From Monterrey we sent her white 
sewing thread, number 20, and four 
skeins of colored wool about the size 























Augustine, with diagram. 


of Shetland floss. A week later, when 
I returned to her home, without the 
interpreter (I spoke no Spanish and 
she no English, ) Juliana had the back- 
strap loom ready. One end of it she 
tied to a pole set in the door and the 
other end was tied around her hips. 
The sheep were wandering about us 
as we worked. She sat on the concrete 
floor. There were no written instruc- 
tions or pattern. She could not even 
tell me how many threads she had in 
her warp, but the pattern was placed 
perfectly on the warp when she made 
the first pickup across. 

It took me nearly all day to put 
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Diagram for China weave as developed by Mrs. Gubser. 


down my notes so that I could follow 
them after I left her. Although we 
could not talk, she was careful not to 
work too rapidly so I could follow her 
every move. 

With the loom in the car, I went 
back to the motor court and spent an- 
other day working out my notes on 
this primitive loom. It was fun, but 
back breaking. On returning home, 
my regular American loom was set 
up. The following instructions should 
help you weave this beautiful fabric. 

The colors used in this bag and in 
mine, were red, green, yellow and 
blue. The red was the principal color 
with the little spots in regular order 
marching diagonally up the bag. This 
was an all-over pattern, but it can be 
used in borders. One table runner I 
made had one row of this design at 
both ends with the St. Augustine in 
the center. 

Use fine warp threaded 2 to the 
heddle and 2 pairs to the dent. The 
tabby is the same as the warp only 
used single. The first placing of the 
pattern is most important for one 
thread off throws the whole pattern 
out of place and all that can be done 
is to take it out and do it over. 

Open the shed and throw a white 
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tabby. With the shed open, bring the 
stick up at X, about 8 threads from 
the right selvage, being sure that 1 
on the diagram is at the left of the 
stick and is a down thread. 

A. Go over 1,2 and 3 of the diagram ; 
pick up 4; over 5,6 and 7; pick up 8; 
over 9,10 and 11; pick up 12; over 
13,14, and 15; pick up 16; go over 
17,18 and 19; and down. 

B. Under the next 23 threads (12 
of them up and 11 down). You will 
notice that threads 1 and 23 are up 
threads. This is important. It is in 
this group of 23 threads that the lit- 
tle spots are placed. Repeat A and B 
across the warp carefully, ending 
with 8 selvage threads. 

Push the stick back to the reed. Do 
not weave yet. With the fingers or 
another small stick, pick up the spots 
shown on the diagram as follows. 
From below the warp bring up the 
color (about 8 inches of it) between 
threads 3 and 4 at the right of the 23 
threads. Then go over 4,5 and 6; 
under 7, over 8,9 and 10: under 11,12 
and 13; over 14,15 and 16; under 17; 
over 18, 19 and 20; down over 21, 22 
and 23, letting the color hang under 
the warp. Move across the weh, with 
the three different colors. 
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When all the colors are in place, 
turn the first pickup stick on edge and 
throw the predominating color. In 
this pattern it is red. Remove the stick 
and beat. 


Change sheds and throw the white 
tabby. Now you are ready for the sec- 
ond row, which you should be able 
to do easily from the diagram if your 
first row is correct. In picking up a 
pattern it is convenient to use the 
front finger of the left hand to press 
gently on the warp when counting. 

Remember when you are counting 
that you count all the threads in the 
warp, the upper and the lower. Of 
course if the warp was not set so close 
one could count on a flat warp, but 
set as it has to be to make a beautiful 
fabric it is nearly impossible to use a 
flat warp and the counting is done on 
the open shed. 

Each row is picked up and woven 
just as explained before and you 
should have no trouble with it. The 
reason that the little spots are picked 
up and then the background is woven 
is to give the effect of padded spots 
when the fabric is taken from the 
loom. This is fun to do and when you 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Weaving in Therapy 


By FRANCES M. NICOLL, O.T.R. 


Weaving has always played an important part in our 
lives. However, during the past ten years, the value of 
weaving as a form of kinetic treatment in rehabilitation 
programs has become more widely recognized and this 
craft is becoming increasingly important in occupational 
therapy programs for medical and surgical patients. 

During this time therapists have learned to use all vari- 
eties of looms and to make adjustments and additions to 
them so they can be used by individuals with many types 
of disabilities. The physical activity and exercises pro- 
vided by this craft have enabled patients to recover more 
quickly by developing strength, coordination and range of 
motion, assisting in their adjustment to disability and 
contributing to their return to home, work and com- 
munity. 

The Nicoll Loom, made by Rollo A. Purrington, Hay- 
denville, Massachusetts, especially for wheelchair patients, 
has been a great help to many people who have spinal 


Dress material, blue and white, woven on 12” Lily 
loom by Mr. Towle for his teen-age daughter. Modeled 
by Mrs. William Post, wife of a quadriplegic patient, who 
weaves on Nicoll loom. Handbag made by a patient. 
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tg - wy 3 
James Towle, weaving on the Nicoll loom, fitted with 
a brace which enables him to use the hooks on the loom. 


cord injuries or other physical disabilities which limit the 
use of their legs. 

A preliminary report on the use of the Nicoll Loom 
appeared in the Summer 1956 issue of Handweaver & 
Craftsman, Of the paralyzed patients described at that 
time some have since been discharged from the hospital. 
One, who was severely paralyzed from a spinal cord in- 
jury has progressed so he can now move his hands and 
arms enough to run a special electric wheelchair. This 
permits him to move throughout the hospital inde- 
pendently and he no longer needs someone to push him to 
his treatment clinics or other areas. He has used several 
different types of looms and worked steadily to try to 
gain enough motion to feed himself. 

Another man gained so that he was able to feed himself 
and run his electric wheelchair, allowing him to be far 
more independent. He did weaving almost every day for 
years and as he improved he enjoyed being able to make 
things for his children and grandchildren. 

In addition to the rehabilitation and exercise patients 
get from weaving, there is another important consider- 
ation. This is the wonderful feeling of satisfaction when 
a lovely bag, scarf, luncheon set, or other piece of weaving 
is finished and ready to give to a friend or relative. 

Our program is designed to use as many different types 
ol looms as possible in order to give patients the best 
treatment to hasten their rehabilitation. This indicates 
that we are still advancing in using weaving in the field 
of therapy. 

Now to name a few of the looms, the treatment derived 
from their use and the projects made on them. 

The one that is used the most for treatment of the para- 
plegic is the special loom made for wheel-chair patients, 
the Nicoll loom. It has adapted hand levers which elimi- 
nate the use of foot treadles; these are adjustable for 
different types of treatment. The patients have made 
coverlets, curtains, rugs, baby blanklets, suit material, 
skirts, handbags, luncheon sets, and other small projects 
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too numerous to mention. This loom provides good exer- 
cise for hands, arms, shoulders and back. 

The 20-inch Structo table loom provides more exercise 
for hands and arms when rings and other adjustments are 
attached to the levers. On these looms patients weave 
luncheon sets, handbags, scarves and suit material. 

The 12-inch Lily loom is also very good for patients 
who cannot handle the larger looms or who are in bed 
and need exercise. Sometimes a hard rubber ball is at- 
tached to the handle to give the patient good wrist and 
hand exercise. Of course while using the hands patients 
are sure to derive some shoulder and arm exercise, as 
well. Some very badly disabled patients have woven yards 
of material for skirts for their children, while receiving 
their treatment in occupational therapy at the same time. 

The 12-inch Peacock loom is used for exercise of pa- 
tients who have injured or paralyzed arms and shoulders 

-such as result from accidents, hemiplegia, or polio- 
niyelitis. On these looms they weave material for hand- 
bags, scarves, luncheon sets and other small projects. 

The Inkle loom is an interesting loom that is not new, 
although we have just started to use it more extensively 
for hand exercise. The belts are a popular item and do 


A rubber ball is fastened on a 12-inch Peacock loom to 
provide better hand exercise. The rubber tape permits the 
patient with a brace or other device to push the ball more 
easily. 


not require too much material. 

When we saw the many lovely things made on this 
loom which were displayed at the Seminar at the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, Amherst, we realized that it 
could be used for the treatment of our patients who have 
paralyzed hands and arms. 

The large Hammett floor loom is used for the patient 
who requires activity of a heavier nature and who also 
requires foot and leg exercise. The loom is also used for 
metric treatment—to develop or measure the work toler- 
ance of a patient who is being rehabilitated to return to 
work, either full or part time. 

One man who was discharged from the hospital found 
he became very stiff and had trouble walking and getting 
up. He returned as a volunteer worker to help wind warps 
and assist other patients with their weaving. He also 
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weaves on a large 45-inch floor loom to keep his partially 
paralyzed legs, hands and arms exercised to prevent them 
from becoming so stiff. He makes beautiful coverlets, 
baby blankets, and skirts. He is a member of the Boston 
Weaver’s Guild and takes great pleasure in putting his 
woven pieces in the yearly exhibit and sale. This is a 
great boost to his morale and helps him physically and 
financially. 

The upright rug loom is also very useful for therapy. 
One man who is over 80 years old comes every day for 
one-half day to work on this loom. He makes knotted and 
braid-weave rugs and finds this exercise keeps his hands 
and fingers from becoming stiff from arthritis, which he 
has had for years. This loom is also excellent to increase 
range of motion of shoulders when such exercise is need- 
ed. 

In this ten years, the looms in use have changed very 
little. There are a few new ones and improvements on 
others, but I feel that weaving has forged ahead at a rapid 
rate. We have made great advances in our methods of 
doing the weaving and making our looms fit the need of 
therapy for the physically handicapped or ill person. 

A great deal of credit should go to the books and maga- 
zines that have been published about weaving. 

Handweaver & Craftsman has also helped therapists 
in other countries. A Dutch woman wrote to me about 
the earlier article in Handweaver & Craftsman, telling 
about our new loom for therapy. Later, when I was in 
the Netherlands, I had the pleasure of meeting this 
woman who was studying occupational therapy and work- 
ing in a hospital. I visited her in the Rehabilitation Center 
Hospital in Leersum, Holland, and was interested to see 
that they were using a number of different types of looms 
and weaving as therapy for their crippled and ill patients. 

Through Handweaver & Craftsman, its excellent ar- 
ticles, and people who weave in all walks of life and in all 
countries, occupational therapists have gained some in- 
teresting new friends and experiences. I know we shall 
increase the use of weaving as therapy and will advance 
further in the years to come. 


Miss Nicoll is chief of occupational therapy, Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation Service, West Roxbury Di- 
vision, Consolidated VA Hospital, West Roxbury 32, 
Massachusetts. 


Edith Huntington Snow 


With the passing of Edith Huntington Snow, Ameri- 
can handweaving lost one of its most distinguished artist- 
craftsman, whose textiles are considered American clas- 
sics. Miss Snow, who had lived in New York since 1918, 
died in Daniel Freeman Memorial Hospital, Inglewood, 
California, March 26. She had gone to El Segundo, Cali- 
fornia, early in 1959 because of illness, in order to be 
with her brother, Frank L. Snow. 

Miss Snow, who studied painting in the School of Fine 
Arts at the University of Kansas and at Leland Stanford 
University, first learned to weave when she was recover- 
ing from a serious illness, and from personal experience 
gained the knowledge of the craft’s value in therapy. She 
came to New York in 1918 and began to study with the 
Flambeau Weavers, a group headed by two outstanding 


(Continued on page 42) 
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The Tapestry Room from 


Croome Court 





A lavish 18th-century tapestry 
room designed by the architect, Rob- 
ert Adam,—the only room of its kind 
to be brought to the United States— 
is now open to the public at The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York. Complete in all its architec- 
tural elements with almost all of its 
original furnishings, including its 
celebrated set of tapestries, the room 
was part of a monumental gift from 
the Samuel H. Kress Foundation. 

The magnificent “tapestry room” 
was constructed in the 1760's for 
Croome Court in Worcestershire, the 
country seat of the sixth Earl of 
Coventry. It receives its name from 
the crimson Gobelins tapestries which 
resplendently cover the walls and the 
settees and chairs. It is one of half a 
dozen interiors known to have been 
so furnished in French tapestry, yet it 
represents a peculiarly English crea- 
tion, for no such tapestry rooms 
are known in France. The room from 
Croome Court is the only complete 
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tapestry room that has left England 
and, even more significantly, the pro- 
totype of all those remaining there. 

The room and its celebrated fur- 
nishings are reunited now, at the 
Metropolitan Museum, for the first 
time in nearly 80 years. In 1880 the 
ninth Earl of Coventry sold the 
tapestries and the matching furni- 
ture; these passed into a private 
French collection and remained in 
France until they came to this coun- 
try where they were purchased by 
the Kress Foundation. The original 
room itself was then separately ac- 
quired by the Foundation shortly 
after World War II. Museum studies 
revealed that during their stay in 
France the delicately carved and 
gilded wood frames for the seat fur- 
niture had been replaced by modern 
frames in the Louis XV style. After 
several years of search, the original 
frames and stuffing were located last 
July through an advertisement in a 
Paris newspaper. Now covered once 


View of tapestry room, designed 
by Robert Adam and constructed in 
the 1760's for Croome Court in Wor- 
cestershire, England, the country seat 
of the Earls of Coventry. 


again with the tapestries made ex- 
pressly for them, they have been re- 
stored to their original state. 

The Croome Court room’s loca- 
tion in the Museum galleries is di- 
rectly adjoining Robert Adam’s con- 
temporary Lansdowne House din- 
ing room, the cool muted tones of 
which stand in sharp contrast to the 
splendor of the “crimson sea” of 
tapestry. John Goldsmith Phillips, 
curator of Renaissance and Post- 
Renaissance art, notes in the Metro- 
politan Museum bulletin for Novem- 
ber that “in no other museum, either 
here or in England, is the work of 
Adam represented with more stun- 
ning effect.” 

The magnificent tapestries were 
woven to specification at the Royal 
Gobelins Manufactory in Paris be- 
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tween 1764 and 1771 under the di- 
rection of Jacques Neilson, super- 
visor of the horizontal loom (basse 
lisse) workshop of the Gobelins. The 
pictorial medallions for the tapestries 
were designed by Francois Boucher, 
First Painter to the King. Picturing 
the loves of the gods—Aurora and 
Cephalus, Neptune and Amymone, 
Vulcan and Venus, and Vertumnus 
and Pomona—they symbolize the 
elements Air, Water, Fire and Earth. 
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Detail of a golden pheasant and symbols of the hunt, 


“From chair rail to ceiling cornice the 
room is apparently covered with a red, 
flowered damask; the effect is pro- 
duced in tapestry by the use of two 
tones simulating the contrasting 
areas of the two weaves of a single- 
colored damask.” 

This brilliant red background for 
the Gobelins tapestries was a new 
idea developed by Neilson for the 
horizontal looms, Miss Standen 
writes. 


He believed that this color 


\§ Seon 


from Aurora and 


Cephalus, medallion symbolizing Air in one of the tapestries from Croome 


Court. 


The elaborate gilt enframement for 
the separate panels, all in tapestry, 
with swags and pendants of flowers 
and a profusion of birds, animals, 
and symbols of the hunt, were de- 
signed by Maurice Jacques. The 
tapestries were woven to hang edge 
to edge, so as to cover the entire wall- 
surface above the chair rail. The 
ground consists of a crimson-colored, 
simulated silk damask with a floral 
pattern. The pictorial medallions and 
the gilt and floral surrounds are 
rendered with a trompe loeil ’’shad- 
ow” effect to create the illusion that 
they are apparently hung separately 
on the wall covering. 

In this room the visitor’s first, im- 
mediate. and overwhelming impres- 
sion is of being suddenly engulfed in 
a crimson sea, according to Edith A. 
Standen, associate curator, textiles, 
writing on the tapestries in the No- 
vember 1959 Museum Bulle tin. 
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would be more durable than the yel- 
low mosaic backgrounds used for 
certain high warp, or haute lisse 
tapestries, and he also believed that 
the brilliant color would have a wider 
appeal. 

Neilson’s efforts were directed to- 
ward improving the basse lisse tapes- 
tries, because they could be sold at 
a lower price than the haute lisse and 
hence would attract more patrons 
from the public, of which the Go- 
belins Manufactory was in desperate 
need in the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury. 

The appointment of Boucher in 
1754, who had won fame at Beauvais 
for his low warp designs, was anoth- 
er attempt to attract patrons outside 
the court. In the Gobelins request 
it was noted that the weavers of 
Beauvais had been supported for 
more than 20 years by the graceful 


paintings he had supplied and 


“whether the works are good or bad 
the private individual who is not 
much of a connoisseur will always 
prefer a novelty and will be satisfied 
with subjects composed by and show- 
ing the taste of Sieur Boucher.” The 
value of big names evidently was not 
overlooked in 18th century France. 


The appointment of Boucher, the 
workshops stated in a memorandum, 
“is a matter of preserving the Royal 
Gobelins Manufactory in its ancient 
glory, and that it may ever retain the 
superiority it has always had in the 
field over other manufactories.” 
Boucher was told that he was to pro- 
duce paintings for the Gobelins 
“where you will see them executed 
more accurately than have been 
elsewhere.” (Meaning Beauvais). 
Boucher, however, was too busy as 
Painter to the King and with other 
activities to produce as many paint- 
ings as were desired. 

The design of the tapestries with 
the Boucher medallions had great 
practical advantages. The Croome 
Court medallions were woven sep- 
arately and inserted into the back- 
grounds. The figures were much 
smaller than in former styles and 
hence could be produced more cheap- 
ly—and figure weavers were paid 
two to four times as much as weavers 
of backgrounds who might even be 
apprentices. Moreover, it was easier 
to adapt this type of tapestry to the 
patron’s taste—or to the different 
sizes patrons required. Moreover, 
styles were changing, rooms were 
smaller and gay subjects with half 
life-size figures were in demand 
rather than the heroic figures of 
earlier styles. Gobelins also were 
making ouvriers mediocres with the 
new type of backgrounds—a blue 
background with fleur-de-lis is men- 
tioned by the director as suitable for 
this type. 

By 1763, at the close of the Seven 
Years War, the Gobelins Manufac- 
tory was in desperate financial 
straits. Up until the outbreak of the 
war, the kings of France had been 
the principal patrons of the tanestry 
works but during the war the King’s 
revenue was spent for military sup- 
plies and his palaces went without 
any new hangings. Tapestries piled 
up in the Gobelins warehouses and 
the weavers almost starved. Neilson 


and the entrepeneurs of the two 


(Continued on page 50) 
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EXHIBITIONS ° 


JULY 


Craftsman's Fair of the Southern Highlands. City Auditorium, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. p12. 


Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen's Fair. State Teachers College, East 
Stroudsburg, Pa. July 28-30. 

Western Nova Scotia Handcraft Exhibition and Sale. Hebron Con- 
solidated School, Hebron, N. S., Canada. Sponsored by Yarmouth 
County and Fort Anne Weavers Guilds. Demonstrations. July 20-21. 

Guilford Craft Fair. On the Green, Guilford, Conn. Society of Con- 
necticut Craftsmen will have booth. July 14-16. 

Michigan League of Handweavers Conference. Waldenwoods, Hart- 
land, Mich. Harriet Tidball will conduct three-day session. Elsa 
Koskinen, Associate Professor, Home Economics Dept.. Wayne Uni- 
versity, will demonstrate making of hats utilizing handwoven mate- 
erials. July 22-24. 

The Logic and Magic of Color. Cooper Union Museum, New York. 
Exposition of the scientific, symbolic and esthetic aspects of color. 
10 A.M. to § P.M. Mon. through Fri. through August. 

Triennale. Milan, !taly. European design in home furnishings of all 
kinds. Textiles, ceramics, furniture and glass, among others. 
through Oct. 

Designer-Craftsmen U. S. A. 1960. Competition sponsored by Amer- 
ican Craftsmen's Council. Open to permanent residents of the 
United States. Entries will be exhibited at Museum of Contem- 
porary Crafts, New York, Through Sept. 11, and later circulated 
by American Federation of Arts. 

Art Nouveau. Museum of Modern Art, New York. Design objects, 
furniture, typography, posters, painting. Open Thursdays until 10 
P.M. Through Sept. 5. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Museum. Quilts & Coverlets, 18th, 19th and 20th 
centuries. 150 Years of Hats, collection of high-fashion millinery. 
Through Sept. 5 

Today's Needlework, A Reflection of Yesterday. Suffolk Museum, 
Stony Brook, L. |., N. Y. Through July 31. 

Vermont Craft Show. Stowe Village, V+. Sponsored by Stowe Artists 
and Craftsmen. July 23-31. 

Navajo Craftsman's Exhibit. Flagstaff, Ariz. July 24-31. 

Craftsmen of New Mexico—1!960. Museum of International Folk Art, 
Santa Fe. Sixth annual exhibition and sale. Through Sept. 5. 

Arts and Crafts Fair. Bellevue, Wash. July 22-24 

Metropolitan Museum of Art. New York. Gallery of French Furnish- 
ings and Porcelain of 18th Century. Permanent. 

Art Institute of Chicago, Ill. Annual exhibition by students of The 
School of the Art Institute. July 13-Aug. 14. 

Good Design Seminar. University of Massachusetts, Amherst. July 
27-29. 

Scalamandre Museum Traveling Exhibits. Textiles used in the Colonial! 
National Shrines, Saginaw, Mich., Museum; Rococo Textiles of the 
Louis XV Period, Wadsworth Antheneum, Hartford, Conn.; Chinese 
Textiles of the Manchu Dynasty, Columbia, S$. C., Museum of Art: 
Directoire-Empire Textiles, Martin County Historical Society, Stuart, 
Fla.; Correlation of Wallpaper & Textiles, Scalamandre Museum 
of Textiles, New York. 

Shaker Craftsmanship.* Shaker Museum, Chatham, N. Y. Through 
Aug. 15. 


Contemporary French Tapestries.* Des Moines, lowa, Art Center. 


Through Aug. 15. 

200 Years of Maine Arts & Skills. Lincoln County Museum and the 
Old Jail, on Route 218. off Route |, Wiscasset. Special exhibition 
of contemporary crafts. Through Sept. 

Maine Handcrafts. State of Maine Publicity Bureau, near entrance 
of Maine Turnpike, off Route |, Kittery. Permanent exhibition of 
Maine crafts & decorative arts. Open all year. 


AUGUST 


Craftsmen's Fair of the League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts. 
Belknap Mt. Recreation Area, Gilford, Weavers’ seminar Aug. 4. 
Aug. 2-6. 

York State Craft Fair. Harpur College, Binghamton, N. Y. Aug. 9-13. 
Pre-fair workshops. Ceramics, Val Cushing; Jewelry, Otto Iskra; 
Color, open to all craftsmen, Jackie von Ladau. Roberson Memorial, 
Binghamton, Aug. 8-10. Applications: YSC Workshop Information, 
508 Pickwick Drive, Vestal, N. Y. 

Regional Conferences. Sponsored by American Craftsmen's Council. 
Southwest, University of California, Santa Barbara. Representative, 
Marcia Chamberlain, 460! Terrace Drive, San Diego 16, Calif. Aug. 
30-Sept. |. 

Fourth Biennial Exhibition of Creative Crafts. Natural History Build- 
ing, The Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. Sponsored by 
Ceramic Guild of Bethesda, Clay Pigeons Ceramic Workshop, 
Cherry Tree Textile Designers, Designer-Weavers of Washington, 
Potomac Craftsmen, and Kiln Club of Washington. Open to all 
craftsmen in Maryland, Virginia and District of Columbia. Entries 
due July 30. Information: Mrs. Joan Rusby, 300? Homewood Park- 
way, Kensington, Md. Aug. 1|5-Sept. 9. 

Cracker Barrel Bazaar. Newbury, Vt. Aug. 3-5. 

Scalamandre Museum Traveling Exhibit. Textiles Used in the Post- 
Revolutionary Shrines, Coleman Library, LaGrange, Ga. 
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FAIRS ° 


CONFERENCES 


Contemporary Finnish Rugs.* Multnomah County Fair, Gresham, Oreg. 
Aug. 4-13. 

Design in Germany Today.* National Housing Center, Washington, 
D. C. Aug. 1-28. 

Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen Summer Workshop. Kutztown State 
Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa. Instructor in vegetable dyeing, 
Virginia D. Parslow, assistant curator of Farmers’ Museum, Coopers- 
town, N. Y. Also courses in ceramics, enameling, fabric printing 
and jewelry. Information: Mrs. Marjorie T. Stafford, 30 Brookside 
Road, Wallingford, Pa. Aug. 21-26. 

SEPTEMBER 

12th Annual Greenwich Village Fair. Burpee Art Gallery, Rockford, 
Ill. Sponsored by Rockford Art Association. Open to artists and 
craftsmen living in northern Illinois and southern Wisconsin. In- 
formation: Burpee Art Gallery, 737 N. Main St., Rockford, Ill. 
Sept. II. 

Montclair, N. J. Art Museum. Exhibition of work by members of teach- 
ing faculty of the Museum. Re-opens Sept. | 1. 

Eastern States Exposition. West Springfield, Mass. Hampshire Weavers 
of Massachusetts will exhibit and demonstrate in Massachusetts 
Building. Sept. 17-25. 

Scalamandre Museum Traveling Exhibits. Chinese Silks of the Manchu 
Dynasty, Suffolk Museum, Stony Brook, N. Y.; Baroque Textiles of 
the Louis XIV Period, Haverhill, Mass., Public Library; Rococo 
Textiles of the Louis XV Period, Farnsworth Museum, Rockland, 
Maine. 

Fall Open House. Craft Students League of the YWCA, 840 Eighth 
Ave., New York. Sept. 20. 

National Homefurnishings Show. Coliseum, New York. Sept. 7-18. 

Eighth Clothesline Art and Craft Fair. Prairie Grove Battlefield Park, 
Prairie Grove, Ark. Sept. 3-5. 

Contemporary French Tapestries—l|.* Albany, N. Y., Institute of His- 
tory & Art. Sept. 26-Oct. 23. 

Contemporary French Tapestries—I.* Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. 
Montreal, P. ©., Canada. Sept. 1-27. 

Greek Costumes and Embroideries.* Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. Sept. 15-Oct. 16. 

OCTOBER 

New England Craft Fair. G. Fox & Co., Hartford, Conn. 12th annual 
fair of Society of Connecticut Craftsmen. As part of 25th anniver- 
sary celebration of the Connecticut society, members of New 
England Craft Council have been asked to exhibit. Oct. 18-21. 

Society of Connecticut Craftsmen. Danbury Fair, Danbury. Exhibition 
and sale. Oct. 1-9. 

Cherokee Indian Fair. Cherokee, N. C. Oct. 4-8. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art. New York. The Arts of Denmark. Pre- 
history to present. International Loan Exhibition. Admission 50 cents. 
Free Tuesdays. Oct. 15-Jan. 8, 1961. 

Art Nouveau. Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. Oct. 13-Dec. 12. 

Decoration and Design—196!. Seventh Regiment Armory, Park Ave. 
at 66 St., New York. Exhibition of 126 room settings and displays 
of home furnishings, a forecast for 1961. Sponsored by the Resources 
Council of the American Institute for Decorators, the New York 
Chapter, A.!.D., and the New York Herald Tribune. Open to the 
public. Oct. 8-16. 

Ozark Arts and Crafts Fair. War Eagle Mills Farm, War Eagle Ark. 
Oct. 21-23. 

Kansas Desianer Craftsman Show. Union Building, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence. Juried show open to anyone who lives or has lived in 
Kansas, also residents of Kansas City, Missouri. Ceramics, silver- 
smithing, sculpture, weaving, jewelry. Entry cards and work due, 
Oct. 16-19. Information: Miss Marjorie Whitney, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Design, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. Oct. 30- 
Nov. 20. 

Draft and Shuttle Guild Exhibition. Nassau County Home Extension 
Center, Jericho Turnpike, Mineola, L. |., N. Y. | to 9 P.M. Oct. II. 

Regional Conferences. Sponsored by American Craftsmen'’s Council. 
Southeast, Civic Center, Gatlinburg, Tenn. Oct. 22-23. 

Craftsman's Fair of the Southern Highlands. Sponsored by the South- 
ern Highland Handicraft Guild. Gatlinburg, Tenn. Oct. 18-22. 

Fall Exhibit. Riverside Church, New York. Work of students in arts 
and crafts courses. 12:30—I!0 P.M., Oct. 2; 12:30—6 P.M., Oct. 3. 

NOVEMBER 

New York Guild of Handweavers. Cooper Union Museum, New York. 
Exhibition. Nov. 19-Dec. 10. 

21st Ceramic National. Everson Museum of Art, Syracuse, N. Y. Nov. 
13-Jan. 8, 1961. 

Women's International Exposition. 7|st Regiment Armory, Park Ave. 
at 34 St., New York. All handweavers eligible. Information: Miss 
Vivian Miller, Co-chairman, Handweaving Section, Women's Na- 
tional Institute, 250 West 57 St., New York 19, N. Y. Nov. 7-13. 

Regional Conference. Sponsored by American Craftsmen's Council. 
South Central, Ruiz House, Witte Museum, San Antonio, Texas. 
Representative, David Bradley, 705 West 24!/2, Austin 5, Texas. 
Nov. 5-6. 

* Circulated by the Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibition 
Service. 
+ Circulated by the American Federation of Arts. 
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Dorothy Kaestner, Darien, and Mrs. Walter Beard, 
Jr., Middlebury, were the weavers winning awards for 
excellence in the Design Competition conducted as part 
of the 25th anniversary celebration for the Society of 
Connecticut Craftsmen. Entries in the Design Competi- 
tion were shown in the Prestige Show, also in observance 
of the anniversary, which was held at the New Britain 
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Weaving awards in the Design Competition sponsored 
by the Society of Connecticut Craftsmen. Above. Place 
mats by Mrs. Walter Beard, Jr. Below. Wall hanging 
by Dorothy Kaestner. 


Art Museum, April 2-24. 

The problem of the design competition was to combine 
a circle and two straight lines. Mrs. Kaestner’s wall hang- 
ing was woven of natural, brown and deep red linen with 
dried iris pods and sedum woven in circular effect. 

The hanging was done in double weave, with warp of 
30/2 natural linen, using 15 threads for the upper web 
and 15 for the lower. Weft of 7/1 brown linen was used 
on the lower web behind the seed pods and sedum. The 
lace portions were woven in Brooks bouquet and leno. 

Mrs. Beard’s place mat with the design at each end 
was woven of 20/2 cotton, set 3 per dent in a 12-dent 
reed threaded to 8-harness summer-and-winter. For weft, 
a fine rayon was used for tabby and a 10/2 perle cotton, 
doubled, for pattern. It was difficult to treadle because 
for most of the mat every other shot required six raised 
harness. The overall effect of a rust-red with light pat- 
tern and border was pleasing. 

The place mat with the center design was woven of 
handspun linen, two per heddle and two per dent in a 
15-Jent reed. She used two bobbins in the shuttle with 
an inlay of 12/1 and 10/1 colored linen, also doubled. 
Mrs. Beard said of the design, which resembled a moon- 
shaped face, “This was just a silly idea, but fun.” 

Both Mrs. Kaestner and Mrs. Beard are members of 
the Handweavers’ Guild of Connecticut as well as of the 
Connecticut Craftsmen. Mrs. Beard was chairman of the 
annual Guild exhibit held at Woodbury May 21. 

Weaving in the Prestige Show was marked by a con- 
temporary and forward look and included 40 pieces. 
Among exhibitors were Margareta Ohberg, Ruth Bun- 
nell, Margaret Lawrence, Dorothy P. Brown, Klara 
Cherapov, Hazel Brooks, Helen Cronk, Mildred Clark, 
Edith Roberts, Mabel McIntosh, Ann Hotchkiss, Grace 
Marvin, Martha Davenport, Lois Shaw, Nina Larsen, 
Uta Erstead, Madge Graae, and Gertrude Van Allen. 

As a memorial to Alice Turnbull, who died several 
months ago, a retrospective collection of her handwoven 
fabrics and hooked rugs was included in the New Britain 
exhibition. Miss Turnbull was one of the country’s most 
distinguished weavers whom Allen Eaton characterized 
in Handicrafts of New England as one of the most original 
and versatile of New England weavers, especially in 
tapestry and finger weaving. She was one of the very few 
from Connecticut whose work was shown in the New 
England crafts exhibition at the Worcester,, Massachu- 
setts, Museum in 1943. One of her important commis- 
sions was an altar cloth for a chapel in the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine in New York. For the theater curtain 
at Bar Harbor, Maine, designed by Alexander Crane, she 
wove 48 portrait panels, depicting famous actors and 
actresses in various parts. 

Miss Turnbull was a teacher of weaving who had a flair 
for color. She enjoyed working with wools, especially 
those she dyed herself. During WPA days, many people 
in Connecticut learned weaving and needle work under 
her direction. 

Hospitalized when very young, she learned her craft 
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from occupational therapists and her parents. Her mother 
was a designer and her father experimented with design. 
In addition to weaving, she designed rugs which her 
mother hooked. In the last few years, because of illness, 
Miss Turnbull was unable to weave so she turned to rug 
hooking. Many of her rugs were exhibited and won 
mentions because of color and design. Her hooked and 
woven textiles in the Memorial Exhibition were loaned 
by persons who had purchased them from her. 

The Society of Connecticut Craftsmen has grown from 
17 original members to some 350. It is an independent, 
non-profit organization which furthers appreciation of 
crafts and fine craftsmanship. Its activities include main- 
tenance of standards of design and craftsmanship, spon- 
soring exhibits, lectures, conferences on crafts and es- 
tablishing sales outlets for members’ products. The De- 
sign Competition was to stimulate design thinking and 
experimentation in order to illustrate the many ways 
simple elements may be developed into good designs ; and 
to show craftsmen how to develop a series of fresh ideas 
ready for use at all times. 





Under the joint sponsorship of the Seattle Weavers’ 
Guild, the Seattle Clay Club, and Lambda Rho, women’s 
art honorary, the eighth annual Northwest Craftsmen’s 
exhibition opened in March for a month’s exhibition at 
the Henry Gallery of the University of Washington in 
Seattle. 

This year’s weaving entries, although not as large as 
in the past, were much more widely representative of the 
region. For the first time in the show’s 8-year history 
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Award winners in Northwest Craftsmen’s exhibition. 
Above, Wool skirt material by Florence Finnegan. Be- 
low, Enlarged detail of casement by LaV onne Schrieber. 


weaving from all five states served by the exhibition was 
entered and accepted by the jury 


The award-winning entries reflect this broader geo- 
graphical representation. Mrs. LaVonne Schrieber, a 
weaver from Caldwell, Idaho, and a newcomer to the 
Northwest from New Mexico, won two awards and one 
honorable mention. Her entries were widely varied in 
function, material, color and technique: the award win- 
ners were a delicate grey-green casement fabric of goat 
hair, silk and rayon, and a bold black, grey and brown 
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Above. Rug woven of strips of fur, honorable mention 
winner for Hope Munn in Northwest Craftsmen’s ex- 
hibition. Below. Lap robe by Luana Sever, award. 


woolen skirt or jacket fabric; a tan-grey dress fabric of 
silk won the mention. Her fourth entry, a room divider 
of openly woven white cotton and rayon with colored 
plastic inlays and wefted brass rods was also accepted by 
the jury with considerable interest and enthusiasm. 

The remaining two awards were won by well-known 
Northwest weavers, Florence Finnegan of Portland, 
Oregon, and Luana Sever of Tacoma, Washington. Mrs. 
Finnegan’s entry was a beautifully executed length of 
skirt material in wool, homespun wool and kharafleece. 
Mrs. Sever’s winning entry was a lap robe in orange and 
grey of cotton, rayon, kharafleece and unspun wool. Both 
women have been consistent exhibitors in local and re- 
gional shows for several years. 

Honorable mentions went to Hope Munn, of Woodin- 
ville, Washington, and Dorothy Taylor of Eugene, 
Oregon. Mrs. Munn’s mention winner was an unusual 
rug woven of strips of fur in three different colors and 
textures. Dorothy Taylor’s entry was an elegant white 
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i s.13 
WORSTED 


QUALITY YARNS 
& 
COLORS 


If particular in your work and selection try: 


PATERNA PERSIAN YARN 
PATERNA CREWEL YARN 
PATERNA TAPESTRY YARN 
PATERNA KNITTING YARN 
PAT-RUG YARN 

SMYRNA YARN 


All of these yarns are ready for immediate delivery. We 
have approximately 500 colors available with more than 
5 to 7 shade variations to each color. 





Our yarns are the finest for Weaving, Tapestries, Rugs, 
Needlework, Knitting and Afghans. 


If not available at your local dealer write to 


PATERNAYAN BROS. INC. 


312 East 95th Street New York 28 


Samples on request 









Looms, Yarns, Accessories, Fabric Finishing 
GOLDEN RULE SUPPLIES a Swedish Rug Yarns, 
Holma Helsinglands Linens, Bretton & Canadian Tweeds 


Helen and Earle Slason- cos 


The Wik ounteyside 


HANOWEAVERS = "etrick 25449 


West Glst Street 


Mission, Kansas 





silk skirt fabric executed in an 8-harness summer-and- 
winter technique. 

Weaving jurors were: Mrs. Irma Robinson of Seattle, 
past president of the Seattle Weavers’ Guild, instructor 
at the Cornish School of Allied Arts and one of the lead- 
ing weavers of the Seattle area; Richard Sargent, also of 
Seattle, an interior designer associated with the firm of 
McBreen and Associates, and Dr. John E. French of San 
Jose, California, noted art educator and Chairman of the 
department of art at San Jose State College. Dr. French 
served as juror in all classes of the exhibition. 

Each piece of weaving was carefully inspected and dis- 
cussed by the jury. Pieces were judged anonymously, but 
information concerning intended function, technique and 
thread content of each piece was given to the jury, whose 
comments and judgements were noted down by an ob- 
server from the Weavers’ Guild and returned in the form 
of critiques to the entrants. This feed-back system was 
begun a number of years ago and has proved to be both 
welcome and helpful to most of the craftsmen entering the 
exhibition. 

Of 86 pieces entered by 32 weavers from Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Alaska and Montana, only 35 pieces, the 
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CONDON’S WOOLEN MILLS 


We have a wide range of weaving yarns made from 


100% pure virgin wool in different colours and 
sizes, suitable for Blankets, Rugs and Upholstery. 


Write for free samples and prices. 


All orders given prompt attention. 


WILLIAM CONDON & SONS 
65 Queen Street P. O. Box 129 
Charlottetown, P. E. Island, Canada 





STUDY THE FUNDAMENTALS 
OF HANDWEAVING 


Daily or Resident Students accepted throughout the year. 
Instruction at all levels—equipment and materials included. 
An opportunity to learn handweaving from basic beginning to 
the most advanced levels—in a studio designed and equipped 
with looms, materials and accessories to meet every requirement 
of the handweaver. 
SUMMER AND WINTER SCHEDULES WITH 
HARRIET TIDBALL AS INSTRUCTOR 
Write for information and reservations. 
HARTLAND AREA CRAFTS 
POST OFFICE BOX 53, HARTLAND, MICHIGAN 





work of 23 weavers, were retained. In spite of this rela- 
tively high percentage of rejections, the accepted entries 
as a whole seemed of noticeably higher quality than in 
previous years. 





Sixty handwoven textiles were selected for the 15th 
annual National Decorative Arts & Ceramic Exhibi- 
tion, sponsored by the Wichita, Kansas, Art Associa- 
tion and shown at the Association galleries last spring. 
This is the largest number ever accepted for this ex- 
hibition and represented weavers from 15 states and 
Washington, D. C. 

First award in textiles, $100, was given to Dorothy 
May Small of Washington, D. C. for a place mat and 
napkin of white linen and metallic entitled Anniversary 
Dinner. Mrs. Small used 40/2 white linen for warp, 
set 30 ends per inch and threaded to 4-harness rose- 
path. Weft was 20/1 white linen for the areas of plain 
weave, 20/1 natural linen used double for small pat- 
terns, with supported metallic for the tabby between 
pattern shots, 28 picks per inch. The leno stripes were 
woven 2 over 2 using 40/2 white linen in the middle of 
each small pattern. The finished mat measured 14” x 
20” and the finished napkin 14” x 1634”. The napkin 
had a 34” hem with one pattern at each end next to the 
hem. Mrs. Small also had two other mats and napkins 
accepted. This award was given by the Misses Mable 
and Mae Kemp. 

Second award, $50 from the Excel Packing Company, 
was won by Mrs. Claribel McDaniel, Carbondale, II- 
linois, for her tapestry, Sunshine and Shadow. An ar- 
ticle on Mrs. McDaniel’s tapestries was published in the 
Winter 1960 issue of this magazine. 

Hundreds of persons saw the show, which included 
437 pieces in all categories, well over the number shown 
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Textile awards in the Wichita Art Association's Deco- 
rative Arts and Ceramic exhibition. Above, second, $50, 
to Claribel McDaniel for a tapestry with design in random 
squares. Below, first, $100, to Dorothy May Small for a 
place mat of linen and metallic. 


last year. There were 1,500 entries from 357 craftsmen 
in 45 states. The final selection represented the work of 
245 craftsmen from 40 states. 

Jurors were Hans Christiansen, Rochester, New 
York; Edris Eckhardt, ceramist, Cleveland, Ohio; 
and Bernard Leach, English ceramist. 

The jury viewed the 1500 pieces submitted with “a 
view toward keeping the standards of the Wichita ex- 
hibition at a level of challenge to the best American 
craftsmen.” The sole function of the exhibition, it was 
stated, is to bring to the Central section of the United 
States fine examples of hand-crafted contemporary dec- 
orative art from all parts of the nation. 
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For the first time Georg Jensen, New York, pre- 
sented an exhibition of American crafts in May. More 
than 100 members of the New York Artist Craftsmen 
and the Northern California Designer-Craftsmen were 
represented with some 260 examples of work in ce- 
ramics, glass, wood, textiles, enamels, silver and jewelry. 
Weavers, the smallest group, with a few exceptions, ex- 
hibited wall hangings and rugs. Elaine Bohm, with a 
black and gray flossa rug, and George Wells, with some 
handsome hooked rugs, were the only Easterners in 
this field. West Coast weavers included Glen W. Black, 
Ida Grae, Trude Guermonprez, Janet McNinch, Hal 
Painter, Kay Sekimachi, Rosalind Ray Watkin and 
Kamma Zethraus. Excellent sales were reported. 





Above. Knotted rug, wool, feather design on green 
background. Unknown, possibly Germany. In Museum 
fur Kunsthandwerk, Frankfurt/Main, West Germany. 

Below. Textile, 1899. Koloman Moser, artist. Silk and 
wool double weave; flower pattern, pale gray on maroon 
background. Made by Backhausen & Sohne, Vienna 
From Osterreichisches Museum fur Angewandte Kunst, 
Vienna, 


The Museum of Modern Art, New York, is now show- 
ing the first comprehensive collection of the modern art 
which flourished at the turn of the century—Art 
Nouveau, the avant garde in the late 90’s in both fashion 
and interior design. More than 300 examples of Art 
Nouveau are on display—many of them extraordinary 
examples of fine craftsmanship—selected from 45 mu- 
seums here and abroad and from private collections. They 
include textiles, paintings, sculpture, ceramics, glass, 
furniture, metalwork, tableware, posters, books, jewelry 
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THE NORWOOD LOOM 
The modern folding Loom for modern living 


Custom built of beautiful cherry—rising shed—jack 
type—sectional beam—folds for easy threading, stor- 
age or moving from room to room. 


232" 30” 40" 
4 to 12 harness 


Write for Brochure and prices 


THE NORWOOD LOOM COMPANY 
Box 272 Baldwin, Michigan 


50” 








ENSFORD® 


VISCOSE—ACETATE—J UTE 
Unusual Synthetic Fiber Yarns with Homespun Texture 
INITIAL SAMPLES FREE 


THE MARKRAFTERS 


SIMSBURY Box 4-A 


CONNECTICUT 


RAW SILK 


Queen of the fibers to use in 
upholstery, drapery, fashion fabrics 
2-ply, approx. 950 yds. Ib. 





Mill condition per Ib. $3.95 
Scoured $4.95 
Dyed $5.95 


beige, bitter green, gold, celadon, Pacific blue 
Send stamped self-addressed envelope for samples 


THE YARN DEPOT, INC. 


Dept. S4 
545 Sutter Street, San Francisco, California 


BERTA FREY 


Handwoven Fabrics 





Weaving Instruction 


Box 505, Woodstock, New York 





Final Offering 


IMPORTED RAMIE YARNS 


These fine yarns are offered at discounts of 
15% on 1/25 lea 10% on 1/10 and 2/18 lea 
Avail yourself of these savings while there is 
still time to secure these fine ramie yarns 


J. M. Hayslip Zellwood Florida 





WALTER HAUSNER/Handweaver, Designer 
Available for lectures on handweaving and textile design to 
weavers’ guilds, craft organizations, and schools, or for in- 
dividual or group instruction in American and European weaving 
techniques. For information write 


139 Spring Valley Avenue, Hackensack, N. J. 
Tel. Hubbard 7-0235 


CUSHING'S Perfection DYES 


Heavy-duty household dyes prepared with the needs of the 
handweaver and textile craftsman especially in mind. Choose 
from 94 beautiful shades. Descriptive price list free; complete 
Color Card only 25c. 


W. CUSHING & Co. 





DOVER-FOXCROFT MAINE 
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GET A GRANT ALL-PURPOSE 
ELECTRIC BOBBIN WINDER 


AT THE SENSATIONAL PRICE OF 5 O 
With the cost of materials going up, Grant a —_ 
_— Meter a. Supply Co. recently raised 
the price of its popular all-purpose Electric 
Bobbin Winder to $25.50. But for a limited 
time we're holding the price down to 
$23.50 to give readers of Hand Weaver 
and Craftsman a chance to take advan- 
tage of old prices. Save money! Order 
your new winder today. 


justment, winds bobbins, specls, quills, tubes, 
cones, etc., quick and efficient. 


HAND WEAVING 
SUPPLY CO. 








295 W. Ist North, 
Provo, Utah 
“AMERICA’S MOST COMPLETE SERVICE FOR HAND WEAVERS” 





The York State Craftsmen 
7th annual 


YORK STATE CRAFT FAIR 


August 9-13, 1960 
Harpur College, Vestal Parkway East, Binghamton, New York 
Exhibits °¢ Demonstrations °¢ Lectures 


CRAFT HORIZONS 


America's most distinguished magazine covering all handcrafts — 
Weaving, Textile Design, Needlework, Rug Hooking, Ceramics, 
Jewelry, and many others. Six times a year, $6.00. Includes member- 
ship in the AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN'S COUNCIL, the only national 
organization devoted to raising the standards of craftsmanship and 
public appreciation of the crafts in the United States. 


29 West 53rd Street New York 19, N. Y. 








and photo-murals of buildings in that style. The exhibi- 
tion will be on view through September 6. 

Art Nouveau was the result of the revolt of artists and 
architects against the poor taste and poor quality of the 
first mass-produced home furnishings. This style, which 
reached its height in the Paris Exhibition of 1900, disap- 
peared around 1905. Flowever, it is now considered a 
significant early phase of the modern movement in art and 
design. 

Art Nouveau was an international movement and ex- 
amples are included from the leading spirits in England, 
Scotland, France, Belgium, Spain, Norway, Austria, 
Germany and the United States. 

Artist-craftsmen of today will find, in this period, 
similarities in points of view, if not in actual design. In- 
fluenced by William Morris and the Arts and Crafts 
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Lili Blumenau, designer-weaver and teacher, New 
York, will be on the jury for the York State Craft Fair 
which will be held for five days, August 9-13, at Harpur 
College, Binghampton, New York. Demonstrations will 
include spinning, weaving, rug hooking and other crafts. 


movement in England, painters, sculptors and architects 
in the late 19th century were turning to producing beau- 
tiful objects for use and interiors in keeping with their 
furnishings. They were interested in developing interior 
design as a unified whole, with textiles, furniture, wall- 
paper and other elements in an interior fitting into the 
over-all scheme, instead of the general miscellaneous 
clutter of Victorian interiors. They believed that tradi- 
tional design no longer suited the times and revolted 
against the endless repetition of old designs by the manu- 
facturers. In general, designer-craftsmen of that period 
were tending toward the more open style of the present. 
They were influenced by Japanese design, the flowing 
lines and fresh colors of early medieval art and linear de- 
signs based on natural forms. Later, they turned to more 
geometrical design, with Josef Hoffmann of Vienna be- 
coming the chief advocate. 

It was a movement emphasizing the relationships be- 
tween all the arts—attempting to break down the divi- 
sions between the “fine” and the so-called applied arts. 
In 1894 in the exhibition, La Libre Esthétique, in Brus- 
sels, in addition to paintings by Pissaro, Gaugin, Renoir 
and others of the period, books from the Kelmscott press 
of William Morris were shown, as well as Beardsley 
drawings, tapestries by Maillol, wood cuts, and spoons, 
cups, buckles and bracelets designed by Charles Ashbee 
for the Guild and School of Handcraft in London. 

Alexander Koch, German architect writing in 1897, 
called attention to the need for a complete integration of 
all the artists, architects, sculptors, painters and technical 
artists. “They all belong intimately together in the same 
place, each thinking individually yet working hand-in- 
hand for a larger whole.” This was 22 years in advance 
of the First Proclamation of the German Bauhaus. 

Peter Selz, director of the exhibition, says: “Histori- 
cally, Art Nouveau fulfilled the liberating function of an 
anti movement. It discarded the old, outworn conventions 
and set the stage for developments which followed with 
extraordinary rapidity in the 20th century.” He, with 
Mildred Constantine, edited the Museum’s book on Art 
Nouveau, published for this exhibition, which lists the 
objects shown and gives a comprehensive survey of the 
period. 
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THE 
HAND WEAVERS 
STUDIO 


will reopen September 19. 


Looms may be rented by the week 
or month for use in the studio. 


Hours may be arranged at your 
convenience. No private instruc- 
tion given. 


MRS. MYRA R. YOUNG 


New York 21 
TEmpleton 2-9580 


and 


TEmpleton 8-8831 


791 Lexington Avenue 








INDIVIDUAL 
WEAVING 
LESSONS 


at 


Z-HANDICRAFTS 


Fulford, P. Q., Canada 


You can learn ANYTHING about 
weaving in a comparatively short 
time. Teaching at all levels: Begin- 
ners to Master Weavers. Special 
problems: theoretical, technical, or 
personal. 


Instruction by: 


S. A. ZIELINSKI 


author of the Encyclopaedia of 
Handweaving, editor of 
the Master Weaver. 
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Connecticut Guild 
Exhibition 

The Handweavers’ Guild of Con- 
necticut presented an unusually color- 
ful as well as technically excellent ex- 
hibition at their annual meeting at 
Woodbury May 21. For this the mem- 
bers give credit to the Amherst semi- 
nar, their own program of group study 
last year and special studies by indivi- 
dual members. The exhibition as a 
whole indicated definite progress and 
development of original ideas. 

Members are judges for this ex- 
hibition. Prize winners, decided by 
vote of all the members, were: First, 
Mrs. Nell Burow, Springdale, for a 
room divider; second, Mrs. Dorothy 
Kaestner, Darien, mohairlaine skirt; 
and third, Mrs. Marie Hallee, Ban- 
tam, white silk stole. 

Mrs. Burow’s room divider is a 2- 
panel unit in blues and purples, woven 
of silk boucle, fabri, cotton boucle, 
frayed rayon faille, and linen, inter- 
spersed with rows of small bells. Each 
unit has five panel effects, developed 
in irregular rectangles of plain weave, 
double weave, skips and tufts. 

Mrs. Kaestner’s skirt was Woven in 
tabby of Bernat’s mohairlaine knitting 
yarn, set 34” in the reed, 8 threads to 
the inch in an 8-dent reed. For warp, 
which goes around the skirt, she used 
10” of jade green, 8” turquoise and 
16” Wedgewood blue. Seven yards 
of warp is required for two 3-yard 
skirts. The weft was 10” turquoise, 
1” blue and 142” sage green, with 
blue and green metallics used in the 
narrow stripes. The skirt was lined 
with silk organza and the waistband 
made of blue taffeta ribbon. A hand- 
knit sweater of Wedgewood blue was 
worn with the skirt. 

Mrs. Hallee’s white stole, of pure 
chain silk, is a beautiful example of 
bronson lace. It was threaded 40 to 
the inch. The ends were finished with 
several rows of intricately knotted 
fringe. 

One of the most striking exhibits 
was material for a wool skirt by Mrs. 
Philip J. Marvin. This was woven in 
about 4-inch square in brilliant colors, 
divided by black bands six threads 
wide in warp and weft. Color sequence 
for the squares was sage green, royal 
blue, rust, heliotrope, jade, colonial 
blue and scarlet. There also were ex- 
cellent examples of apparel fabrics, 
upholstery, crapery, table linens and 
accessories. 





WORSTED YARNS 
For Hand Weaving 





Rugs—Textiles— Tapestries 
Petit Point 
Large assortment of colors 
Samples sent on request 
D. K. DEYRMANJIAN 
245 - Sth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





CAROLYN LEWIS 
AGENT HUGHES FAWCETT INC. 
Golden Rule Products Division 
Leclere and Structo Looms 
720 West End Avenue 
New York 25, New York 
Riverside 9-4813 Riverside 9-3300 





LARGE SELECTION OF 


YARNS 


COTTON, WOOL, WORSTED, 
ORLON, RAYON, NYLON & 
NOVELTIES IN NATURAL & 
COLORS. 
RUG YARNS 


Special Prices To 
Institutions & Quantity Buyers 
SELLING TO DEALERS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
Free Samples on Request 
HERMAN KASLOFF 
868 N. 4th Street Phila. 23, Penna. 





DOLFE’S BARN 
306 Pleasant St. Oconomowoc, Wisc. 
Agent for Leclerc looms and Golden 
Rule ucts 
Threads—Weaving Equ ent—Weaving Lessons 
Open daily 9:00 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Tues. thru Sat. July Ist to Sept. Ist 
After Sept. Ist, Saturdays by appointment 





Its New—for You 


A unique metallic in 36 inch lengths is 
now available for the first time to in- 
dividual handweavers and others interested 
in novelty yarns. 


GOLD STAR BULLION 


comes in 15 beautiful metallic colors and 
innumerable color combinations, in round, 
semi and hexagonal shapes. It is extremely 
pliable because of coiled hollow center 
construction. Different kinds can be com- 
bined by the weaver, with endless possi- 
bilities for creating designs in decorative 
fabrics. Assortment of 20 yards boxed, $2.65 
postpaid, or mail 35c for samples to cover 
handling. 


TINSEL TRADING COMPANY 
7 WEST 36th ST. N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
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MANY COLORS IN STOCK — 


“ewe SELECTION 


Of Rayon, Cotton & Wool Novelty Yarns for Handweaving 
SPECIAL COLORS DYED TO ORDER 


Tinsel @ Elastic * Plastic 
Raffia made in Switzerland—We carry a big selection of colors in stock 
Assorted Odd Lot Yarns In Packages of 18 to 20 Ibs. $10.00 plus Postage 
Send for Sample Card $1.00. Refunded with first order of $10.00 or more 


FIBRE YARN CO. iwc. 





ic} Braids, Cords, Trimmings, Rayons 





840 Sixth Ave., New York 1, MU 3-0731-2-3-4 
"It it's tor handweaving we have it" 


Established 1919 


Noted for Prompt Service 





ELIMINATE GLARE—SAVE EYES 
Fine for weavers. 

Thin, Tough Vinyl. 1 e 
Eyeshield Co. of Mass. 
10-14 Pearl Street 
Brookline 46, Mass. 








BERNAT YARNS 
FABRI e WEAVING AFGHAN 
Send 25c for sample card 


HARRIET MAY HAGERTY 
25 E. 10th St., New York 3, N. Y. 





LOOM MUSIC subscribers are never at a 
ves for good ideas and explicit informa- 
ion. 
10 “On Time” issues per year 
a copy 50c Yearly issues $5.00 
popular demand—1944-59 $3 a year 


Mrs. > B. Sandin University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 
Mrs. E. M. Henderson 20 Ritz Apts. Winnipeg, Manitoba 





ART NEEDLEWORK MATERIAL 
British Imports 


linens for Cross St 
Twills, Crewel tr mand toe 
N waa a Gobelin coe. Instruction books 
( Jacobean 
tala, Ne Needlework, 


JOAN ToacitT 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Send 25¢ for handling charges. 





lili blumenau 


weaving workshop 


day ond evening classes 
in weaving, color & design 


53 east 9 street, n.y.c. al. 4-7363 


SUMMER CLASSES 


June 14-August 12, 1960 
Classes Limited 
$10.00 Deposit with Applications 


Kate Van Cleve 


14 Marshal St. Brookline 46, Mass. 
LOngwood 6-5615 
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Articles from this exhibition were 
selected by the chairman, Mrs. Alette 
Beard, for the Guild’s traveling ex- 
hibition which will be ready for cir- 
culation in September. 


Macomber Looms 


At Poland Fair 


Two, Ad-A-Harness looms, manu- 
factured by L. W. Macomber of Sau- 
gus, Massachusetts, were shown at the 
International Trade Fair at Poznan, 
Poland, June 12-26. The request 
came from the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce which directs this 
country’s participation in trade fairs 
in many countries through the Office 
of International Trade Fairs. 

Weavers were at work on the looms 
—one a 32-inch 8-harness model and 
the other a 48-inch 8-harness with fly 
shuttle beater. The purpose was not 
only to demonstrate the progress of 
weaving in the United States but also 
to present an American loom to a 
country where there is still great in- 
terest in handweaving. 

Some 80 American firms cooper- 
ated with the government to provide 
exhibits of American products for this 
Fair, in which the United States has 
participated since 1957. Consumer 
goods believed to be of interest to the 
Polish people were shown, and em- 
phasis was placed on sale of products. 

The exhibits included a display of 
2,500 books, including many on hand- 
crafts. Handweaver & Craftsman is 
shown at many trade fairs, sent at the 
request of the Office of International 
Trade Fairs. 

The Poznan Fair dates back to the 





thirteenth century when Poznan was 
a member of the Hanseatic League, 
and one of the most active trading 
centers in Eastern Europe. 


Midwest 
Conference 


The seventh annual Midwest 
Weavers’ Conference was held at Ep- 
person House on the campus of the 
University of Kansas City, Missouri, 
April 1-2, attended by 85 members 
from the six states of Arkansas, Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska and 
Oklahoma. Seven guilds were repre- 
sented in an exhibition of weaving. 
The meeting was sponsored by the 
Weavers’ Guild of Greater Kansas 
City. 

Berta Frey, Woodstock, New York, 
was the principal speaker and judged 
the exhibits at the close of the session. 
The exhibition, according to Miss 
Frey, was “small but excellent.”” When 
she was in that area almost 10 years 
ago, she said, she found a preponder- 
ance of weaving with 20/2 white cot- 
ton warps. Not a single one appeared 
in this exhibition. Midwest weaving 
is “not so flamboyant as on the West 
Coast and not so impersonal as in the 
East.” She is wondering if the “real 
American handweaving” may not be 
an outgrowth of the Midwest. She was 
impressed by the number of people 
wearing their own weaving, which 
was of excellent quality—not some- 
thing produced purely for effect but 
“really good and recognizable as hand- 
weaving by its suitability to each 
wearer rather than its loud shout of 
‘handwoven’ ” 

Cash prizes were awarded as fol- 


lows: first, St. Louis, Missouri, 
Guild: second, Omaha, Nebraska; 
third, Topeka, Kansas; honorable 


mention, Greater Kansas City. Evelyn 
Jenkins, Omaha, was awarded best 
in show for her flossa rug. Individual 
honorable mentions were as follows: 
Elsie H. Gubser, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
double weave wall hanging; Helen 
McGhee, Topeka, 12-harness blue cot- 
ton yardage; Mrs. E. F. Wessel, 
Kirkwood, Missouri, open tapestry ; 
F. W. Leuszler, Kansas City, 16- 
harness double weave bell pull ; Henry 
A. Hoffman, Shawnee, Kansas, for a 
draft development in a new technique 
of a draft by Helen D. Young for the 
Susan Crane Prentiss coverlet. 

The Tulsa, Oklahoma, Guild will 
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CREATIVE CRAFTS 
Studio 


Summer Sessions 


June 10 to October 1, 1960 


Weaving and Coppersmithing 
Additional Crafts Next Year 


Director—Osma Gallinger 
Operators—Katherine and Harry 
Manning 


East Berlin, Penna. 


Telephone New Oxford-Madison 4-7742 


A Delightful Place in the Country 
for Ins-ruction and rest. 


RUG 
YARN 


from 


SWEDEN 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


YARN INTERNATIONAL 


BOX 123 e ISLIP e« NEW YORK 











Announcing 


New 1960 Edition of 
WHERE TO GET WHAT 


50c per copy — in coin or stamps 


The National Directory of sources of sup- 
ply for all crafts. Invaluable to craft work- 
ers, teachers, occupational therapists, vo- 
cational directors, recreation leaders, Boy 
and Girl Scout leaders, churches, schools, 
institutions, and hospitals. 


Penland School of Handicrafts 
Penland, North Carolina 





BACK ISSUES 
Handweaver & Craftsman 
1950-1955 (23 issues) 
Only $18.50 


Single copies $1.25 
except 1950 (3 issues only) 
$1.50 each 


Please send checks or 
money orders to 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 Fifth Avenue New York 1 
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sponsor the 1961 conference which 
will be held again at the University of 
Kansas City. New officers are: Mrs. 
Geraldine Wood, Tulsa Guild, presi- 
dent; James W. Wheat, Kansas City, 
vice-president ; Mrs. Karl Dyk, Tulsa, 
treasurer, and Henry A. Hoffman, 
Kansas City Guild, secretary, 6921 
Nieman Road, Shawnee, Kansas. 


Philadelphia Guild 


Decorative Fabrics 1960, contem- 
porary and traditional, set the theme 
for the annual exhibition of the Phila- 
delphia Guild of Handweavers shown 
in the University Museum May 5-26. 
Thirty-eight members were repre- 
sented by a wide variety of decorative 
textiles which looked as if they were 
designed for definite use in the 
weavers’ homes. Some of the pieces 
were museum inspired, although that 
was not a requirement this year. The 
Philadelphia Guild was the first to 
stage an exhibition of fabrics for which 
the design was based on museum 
objects. The Guild is sponsored by 
the Museum. 

The jury made awards only to 

ecorative fabrics because of condi- 

tions set for the exhibition, although 
some excellent apparel fabrics also 
were shown. 

The Kathryn Wellman Award went 
to Robert Stafford of the Philadelphia 
Textile Institute for a wall hanging 
in tones of blue and green, with open 
areas in the design. The following won 
blue ribbons: Cathy Chapman (2), 
coordinated plain and crackle weave 
upholstery in green, aqua and lime; 
Margaret Burlew (3), two monofila- 
ment wall hangings and a monofila- 
ment casement; Marjorie O’Shaugh- 
nessy, white bedspread ; Ruth Dewees, 
tapestry; and Nish Raymond, laid-in 
table runner, blue and gold. Honor- 
able mentions were given the follow- 
ing: Ruth Pence, barbecue cloth; 
Helen Schobinger, blue and white 
crackle upholstery; Muriel. Sweeton 
(2), pillows; Yvonne Bobrowicz, 
flossa rug; Marion Button, tapestry ; 
Robert Harnden, gold and red wall 
hanging; Mrs. Francis Feeney, linen 
tablecloth. 

Textiles were shown with furniture 
and accessories from Contemporary 
Living and The Permanent Collection. 
Muriel Sweeton served as _ exhibit 
chairman, with Mr. and Mrs. Stafford 
as co-chairmen and Ben Muchnik, 
A.1.D., designed the exhibit. 











BERNAT’S 
BRUSHED 
MOHAIRLAINE 


1 oz. sks — 130 yds — 98ce 
22 Beautiful Colors 
Sweater—Size 14-16 — 7 sks. 
Skirt—Approx. 17 sks. 
Color card 25¢ 
. 
FABRI—22 oz. sk 600 yds. 85c 
Weaving Afghan 2 oz. sk 900 yds. 95c¢ 
Color card 25¢ 


THE HANDCRAFT SHOPPE 
DARIEN SHOPPING CENTER 
DARIEN, CONNECTICUT 





Tissanova Looms from Paris 


Easily operated table or lap looms. Fabric can 
be woven on each side. Recommended for book 
marks, searfs, belts, ties, sweaters, tapestry work. 
$5.95 unassembled. 88.00 already warped. 
Quantity discount. C. F. Lamalle, 1123 Broadway, 
New York 10 





TO ALL PROGRAM PLANNERS 
Color Slides of Famous American and 
European Weavers—in Their Homes 
and Studios 
Shown and Narrated by 
DORIS WILCOX CLEMENT 
Hemlock Hill Macedon, N., Y. 
YUkon 6-2391 


THE BAZAAR 
1138 First Ave. New York 21 TE 8-8730 
Open evenings and Saturday 
NADEAU Simplified Handlooms and Yarns 
Columbia Minerva handknitting yarns 
Special pattern Handweavers’ stationery 
Specify note or business size $2.90 ppd. 
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FOR 18 YEARS 


@ We have been buying surplus yarns from 
over-stocked miils—bankrupt plants—mills in liquidation. 


@ Naturally we buy these yarns way under market 
prices. We pass these savings on to you handweavers. 


Send 25c¢ for Samples 


FRANK KOUBLE COMPANY 


P. O. Box 36 
Cumberland, Rhode Island 


FUNCTIONAL OVERSHOT 


by grace d. blum 
a basic source for modern fabric design 
32 colorful swatches $16.50 
hand weavers’ work basket 
west chicago, illinois 


WEAVING 


Bookbinding, Flower Painting, Wood 
Sculpture, Jewelry and Enameling, 
Lapidary, Ceramics, Woodworking, 
Silversmithing and Sculpture. For men 
and women, Day and evening classes. 





box 829 r.r. | 











be A ig Send for Catalog H. Visit the Craft 
Cirele 6-3700 Students Gallery & Library. 
Snow 


(Continued from page 29) 


craftsmen from Vienna. Because of her skill and her ex- 
perience during her illness, after she finished her training 
she was asked by a group of distinguished neurologists 
and medical men to offer classes in weaving for neurotics 
and convalescents. She was a pioneer in this field. 

With Miss Beatrice Vail Abbott as a partner, she es- 
tablished the Snow-Abbott Looms in 1921, on the top 
floor of the Art Center at 65 East 56 Street, New York. 
While her first students were persons in need of therapy, 
others soon sought instruction, including professionals 
and many who wanted a pleasant leisure time activity. 
For those sent by physicians, the idea of a cure was join- 
ed to that of proficiency in a craft and for every student 
emphasis was placed on good design and sound technique, 
somewhat of a revolutionary idea at the time. 

Later, after Miss Abbott’s retirement, the studio was 
known as the Snow Looms School of Weaving and 
Crafts. Miss Laura Peasley then became her associate. 
Their book, Weaving for Hand Looms, is still in demand. 
The Snow Looms marked an epoch in American crafts- 
manship. 

In the 1920’s, when most American weavers were re- 
producing traditional patterns, Miss Snow’s textiles were 
marked by original designs far removed from any Early 
American associations. Many pieces were done in geo- 
metrical and abstract designs, others in adaptations of 
ancient weaves. Each piece had its own distinctive char- 
acter ; Miss Snow seemed unable to repeat her own work. 
She was known for exquisite table sets in linen and deli- 
cate combinations of linen and other yarns and for tapes- 
tries in silks. She developed a style for all her work which 
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was marked by a sort of sophisticated simplicity. As a 
colorist, she was unique for the time. Many of her color 
effects, both subtle and brilliant, came from her own vege- 
table dyed yarns. While linen was perhaps her favorite 
fiber, she used all natural fibers and was one of the first 
weavers to experiment with the then new synthetics. 

Most of the weaving she kept for herself is now in the 
permanent collection of the Cooper Union Museum of the 
Arts of Decoration, New York. Here is to be found a 
fabric woven of Italian rayon, some of the first to be pro- 
duced, which the manufacturers asked Miss Snow to try 
out. 

She traveled abroad extensively, studying textiles es- 
pecially in the Scandinavian countries and France, where 
she consulted with Rodier. Her textiles were almost as 
widely known abroad as they were in the United States. 
Her colorful studio, with its array of richly hued yarns 
and handwoven textiles of many kinds, provided the sub- 
ject for many magazine and newspaper articles and Miss 
Snow was in demand as a lecturer. 

She was a member of the Pen and Brush Club for more 
than 35 years, was a past vice-president and chairman of 
the crafts section. She had lived at the clubhouse for more 
than 20 years. 

Miss Snow grew up in Lawrence, Kansas, where her 
father, Francis F. Snow, was chancellor of the University 
of Kansas. He had gone to Kansas from Massachusetts 
to join the first faculty of the new University. 

Miss Snow’s interest in Handweaver & Craftsman was 
most deeply appreciated by everyone connected with it. 
From its first issue, she followed it closely and was always 
available for consultation. An article on her work appear- 
ed in the first issue, Spring 1950, and an article by Miss 
Snow, The New Learns from the Old, in the Winter 1952 
issue. Mention also was made of her weaving in an article 
by Jean E. Mailey on mid-twentieth century textures in 
the Summer 1957 issue. 
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Place Mats for 
the Governor’s Mansion 


Place mats for the Governor’s 
Mansion in Connecticut, like that il- 
lustrated, were woven by teen-age 
boys at the Southbury Training 
School under the direction of their 
teacher, Mrs. Mildred A. Clark. 
Mrs. Abraham Ribicoff, wife of the 
Governor, requested the mats, after 
she had seen some of the boys’ work. 
When the delft blue mats were sent 
to Mrs. Ribicoff, she wrote to the 
school expressing her appreciation of 
the boys’ excellent work. The mats 
are woven in bronson lace, with warp 
of 20/2 blue cotton, set 2 to a dent 
in a 15-dent reed, and 10/1 blue linen 
weft. 

Mrs. Clark now has 26 boys in 
her class and 20 looms are available 
for this group. A few looms are used 
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in other classes. She recently has 
started the boys working on their first 
blinds, which will be used in the 
school. (No work can be sold). Sticks 
for these blinds were cut in the indus- 
trial arts classes. Novelty yarns were 
used for the warp. 

Her pupils are now receiving many 
compliments on the twice-woven rugs 
they are making for use in the school. 
The chenille is first woven from cut 
rags. (For directions, twice-woven 
rugs, see Handweaver & Craftsman 
Spring 1957, page 17; and Summer 
1951, page 22.) An article on the 
weaving at Southbury was published 
in the Fall 1955 issue. 

Weaving as well as work done in 
other departments was shown at an 
Open House at the school in May 


which was attended by 2,000 visitors. 
Mrs. Clark is an active member 
of the Society of Connecticut Crafts- 
men and the Handweavers’ Guild of 
Connecticut. Her work was shown in 
the recent exhibitions of both organi- 
zations. She has been a student at 
Haystack Mountain School of Crafts 
and the Summer Workshop at Wil- 
limantic State Teachers College. 





Weaving 


(Continued from page 17) 


interior design departments, as well 
as the industrial design department. 
Weaving for industry will be intro- 
duced, and in connection with this 
there will be trips to textile mills and 
the Merchandise Mart. Special atten- 
tion will be given to teaching weaving 
in schools with the inclusion of small 
techniques. 

Students are encouraged to take ad- 
ditional work in design, color, letter- 
ing, and fabric printing as well as the 
required academic courses. Mrs. Else 
Regensteiner is head of the weaving 
department with Lurene Stone as her 
assistant. 





FRUSTRATED? 





OUT OF 
IDEAS? 


YOU NEED 
Recreation 


The magazine that’s full of 
ideas for leaders, teachers, 
clubs, churches, play- 
ground programs—for all 
ages, all groups. 


A Special 


program section includes: 
plans for creative, social 
and sports activities, as 
well as ideas for arts and 
crafts. 
SUBSCRIBE TODAY 
$5.00 one year $8.75 two years 
$.60 single copy 
NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 

8 West Eighth St., New York 11, N. Y. 
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Weaving Classes 


in Milwaukee 


Found in large numbers in Wiscon- 
sin, with others scattered over the 
United States, are weavers who first 
began to study in Helen Newhard’s 
classes at the Central School of the 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Vocational 
and Adult Schools at Sixth and State 
Streets. 

Since 1947, the purpose of these 
courses in handweaving has been to 
enable the student to become an in- 
dependent inventive weaver (one who 
can speak the language, read the 
books, use the tools, acquire a basic 
art background, know what her con- 
temporaries in the country are doing, 
and know where to find the materials 
and supplies she wishes to use in her 
weaving activities) and to inspire her 
to continue creative weaving when 
she leaves school. 

Students for the most part are re- 
tired professional women and women 
whose children are in school or are 
grown. These women row have time to 
pursue new interests and activities. 
Educational backgrounds range from 
eighth grade to college graduates and 
from no previous art education to art 
school graduates. Students also have 
been assigned by the State Board of 
Rehabilitation. 

Six courses in weaving are offered, 
from basic weaving for beginners 
through special projects and courses 
in creative design and color. 

The first two years (for Weaving 
1 & 2) the student is required to come 
one full day per week to school. Class- 
work consists of lectures, discussions, 
problems, field trips and weaving proj- 
ects. In addition to the required at- 
tendance time, students may spend as 
much additional time in the laboratory 
as they wish as it is open daily Mon- 
day through Friday for independent 
weaving. 

The school laboratory contains 36 
looms, including six 8-inch looms for 
technique study and samples. The 
number of students is limited to the 
number of looms available. 

All research and creative design 
classes are conducted on a lecture, dis- 
cussion, comparison, criticism, field 
trip basis. The class is held one-half 
day per week with the assignments 
done on looms at home. 
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Dress fabric for her daughter, Mrs. Tom Watson, woven by Mrs. Charlotte 
Gist while a student in Weaving 2. Wool warp, silk tweed weft. Mrs. Gist 
is now director of weaving at The School of the Ozarks, Point Lookout, 
Missouri. (Handweaver & Craftsman, Spring, 1957). 
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For projects the student may weave 
whatever she wishes, limited only by 
the size of the loom available. Each 
student plans her project, prepares 
the warp, dresses the loom without 
help in beaming, and weaves her proj- 
ects. As many as 30 different proj- 
ects may be on the looms in the weav- 
ing laboratory at one time with each 
student having an opportunity to 
learn from the projects of the others. 
Miss Newhard considers this the most 
productive method for the student. 

Miss Newhard became interested 
in weaving while she was a student in 
applied art at Iowa State College. She 
had her own small loom which she 
used for various projects. She grad- 
uated in applied art at Iowa State and 
then took a master’s in education. For 
10 years she taught art and physical 
education. She studied painting at 
night school for a time. 

When she took over the weaving 
classes in Milwaukee there was a de- 
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Material for suit woven of smooth 
and novelty wool yarns by Mrs. Leah- 
belle Bercey while a student in W eav- 
ing 2 under Miss Newhard. Displayed 
on model in school fashion show. Mrs. 
Bercey is a former president of the 


Wisconsin Hand- 


Federation of 


weavers. 


mand for more advanced work in 
weaving. She herself is not a produc- 
ing weaver, she leaves that to her stu- 
dents and says she finds her greatest 
satisfaction in their achievements. 
She does design fabrics which her 
mother weaves. 

Miss Newhard’s own work in crafts 
is in enamels and silver jewelry. She 
and Miss Evelyn McKinley, in busi- 

Dress material designed and woven 
by Irene Taufner in Weaving 2. Warp 
stripes of novelty cotton in various 
colors, weft of rayon boucle. Shown 
on model in school exhibition. Mrs. 
Taufner is a member of the Experi- 
mental Handweavers’ Guild and is 
active in the Wisconsin Federation 
of Handweavers. 


ness as McKinley-Newhard Crafts, 
produce many enamels and pieces of 
jewelry during the winter which they 
sell in their own shop in Central City, 
Colorado, in July and August. In 
November, 1960, Miss McKinley will 
open their Winter Shop at 59 Hy- 
polita, St. Augustine, Florida. 

Miss Newhard’s work has been ex- 
hibited with the Wisconsin Designer- 
Craftsmen, the Wichita Decorative 
Arts and Ceramic Exhibition and the 
Midwest Designer-Craftsmen. She 
was invited by the Milwaukee Art 
Institute for a one-man show and has 
been represented in other invitational 
exhibitions. 


10th Anniversary 
for Omaha Guild 


The Omaha, Nebraska, Weavers’ 
Guild observed its tenth anniversary 
in April. It was organized by students 
in the William Nelsons’ weaving 
classes at the Joslyn Art Museum, 
and the first officers were Mrs. Nel- 
son, president; Doris Christenson, 
vice-president; and Bea Langfeld, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The membership now includes 36 
active members and 38 subscribing 
members scattered throughout the 
United States and in several foreign 
countries. The latter receive only the 
Newsletter and the Year Book. The 
Newsletter was started in 1955. 
Membership is open to anyone inter- 
ested in handweaving. The purposes 
of the Guild are to create interest in 
the craft, to improve education in 
handweaving and to exhibit the work 
of its members. 

In 1959-1960, three day-time study 
groups were organized; one to study 
weaver-controlled or 2-harness tech- 
niques; one 4-harness methods; and 
the third multiple-harness techniques. 

The various techniques usually 
were taught by some member who 
had made a special study for this pro- 
gram. A summary of each group 
project with samples was presented 
at a regular Guild meeting. The 
group program aroused so much in- 
terest that members planned to con- 
tinue it. 

The versatility of the 2-harness 
loom impressed the first group who 
discovered that almost any technique 
can be approximated on a _ simple 
loom. Four-harness techniques were 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Handwoven Flight Bags 


By HELEN F. DICKEY 


Mrs. R. Byron Leach of Robin- 
son, Illinois, is a weaver who, several 
years ago, developed an idea which 
proved to be saleable and has kept 
her busy ever since. She has sold 
more than 300 of the handbags il- 
lustrated here, which have become 
known as Flight Bags because of 
their popularity with air travelers. 

The handbag can be carried over 
the arm with the strap, with the left 
arm thrust through both side open- 
ings, or it may be used as a muff. 
It is most convenient for holding 
rainy day equipment since there is 
room for a folding umbrella and 
plastic rain coat and boots, with 
enough space left for small parcels. 
The bags are popular with buyers 
traveling back and forth to Chicago 
and New York, since they hold in- 
voices and other papers convenient- 
ly, as well as small items of one kind 
and another, with nothing falling 
out. College students carry them to 
football games, packed not only with 
lunch but with slippers for after- 
game dancing. They also keep hands 
warm. 

With each bag Mrs. Leach fur- 
nishes a piece of material from which 
a small hat may be made—either a 
turban or covered bandeau. Some 
use the material with velvet or other 
fabrics. Both the bags and the hats 
take all kinds of weather. The strips 
are 22” long by 7” wide. 

The bags are made in a variety of 
colors, with overshot patterns popu- 
lar. The black with silver is a travel- 
ers’ favorite. 

Color fast carpet warp is used for 
warp. A single color may be used 
but Mrs. Leach finds that a mixed 
warp adds life and color to the bag. 
For weft she uses three strands of 
4-ply worsted. For tabby novelty 
yarns are popular, including some of 
wool wound with metallics. Nubby 
rayon yarns produce an interesting 
texture. She sometimes combines a 
novelty metallic with rayon nubby or 
a single strand of a crepe varn (72% 
wool, 25% rayon). Any smaller yarn 
may be used for the tabby weave. 
She has sometimes used one strand 
of a 4-ply worsted for tabby. 

She now makes the top center 
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section of the bags of plain weave 
six inches wide instead of four inch- 
es and likes the effect much better. 

She uses the best quality of lining 
she can find. On one side she makes 
a small pocket, with snap at the top, 
to hold the usual size checkbook. On 
the other side she makes a pocket 
with two smaller divisions for a coin 
purse and other articles. 

Mrs. Leach began to weave in 
1952 because she wanted an extra 
source of income and something she 
‘ould do at home. She taught herself 
as much as possible and later took 
courses from Mary M. Atwater and 
\Marli Ehrmann. She is an associate 
member of the Indiana Weavers’ 
‘suild, since there are no weavers’ 
organizations in her section of IIli- 
nois. She has lectured to various or- 
ganizations in her own community 
and neighboring counties in Illinois. 

The directions by Mrs. Leach fol- 
low: 

Warp: Color fast carpet warp, 12 
ends per inch in a 12-dent reed, 
woven 22” wide. 

Weft: Three strands of 4-ply 
‘nitting worsted wound together on 
shuttle for pattern and wool yarns 
wound with metallics or novelty 
yarns, single or doubled, for tabby. 


Pattern: Remembrance, Honey- 
suckle or any preferred over-shot 
pattern. 


Quantity: Four 4-ounce hanks 
knitting worsted, three 2-ounce 


hanks metallic wound worsted or 
novelty yarn. 
Weave: 1%” plain tabby using 


single strand 4-ply yarn for hem; 
13” pattern using tabby of novelty 
yarn; 6” tabby—alternating two 
shots of single strand worsted with 
two shots of novelty, doubled) ; 13” 
pattern in reverse so design will 
match when bag sides are sewed to- 
gether; 14%” plain tabby with single 
strand yarn for hem. Handle: 1” 
single strand 4-ply wool in tabby for 
hem; 1%” of pattern; 134” in tabby 
for hem as above. 

Material for bag not counting 
handle will measure approximately 
32” after removal from loom. If a 
larger bag is desired an inch added 
at each end will not spoil propor- 
tions of bag when. made up. 

Instructions for making 
bag: 

Make 5 box pleats through plain 
center of bag. Each pleat will meas- 
ure 14%” wide. Use matching thread 
and sew by hand, each pleat to with- 
in %” of the pattern area, bringing 
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edges of each pleat close together. 
Hand sew pleats together on wrong 
side also. Steam press. 

Right sides together, pin, match- 
ing pattern, baste and stitch side 
seams making 1” seams. Leave open 
7” from center of bag on both side 
openings. Press seams open. Pin, 
matching warp threads, baste and 
stitch across bottom of bag, meeting 
stitching on side seam. A cording 
foot is necessary in order to stitch 
close to the pattern. Open seam, 
press and catch stitch to bottom of 
bag. 

Blind stitch loose edge of side 
seams around each side opening. 
About %” will extend beyond the 
edge of the outer box pleat. Total 
width across top center of bag will 
now measure 7”. The 7” opening on 
each side can be increased if desired 
but I found it sufficient. 

To make a boxed corner at each 
side of bag, bring side and bottom 
seams together, steam press, and 
sew across each end, about 3” from 
the point. This is best done by hand 
with doubled heavy duty thread. 
Measurement from one cross stitch- 
ing to the other will be about 14”. 
Tack point to each side below side 
openings, pushing out corners to 
square them. 

If lining is desired, make same 
size as bag. Pocket may be sewed on 
lining. Then box pleat top of lining 
as in bag. Turn lining right side out 
and slip over wrong side of bag. Pin 
fit lining openings to bag side open- 
ings. Blind stitch closely. Turn bag 
and lining right side out through one 
of the side openings. This takes a bit 
of doing and patience, but it can be 
done. 

To stiffen bottom of bag and help 
to hold its shape cut and fit three or 
four thicknesses of stiff buckram, 
covered with the same material as 
the lining. Insert through side open- 
ing and push to bottom of bag. 

For handle—cut off 3%” of the 
strip woven for the handle. Cut a 
piece of 1%” stiff belting 17” long. 
At one end firmly secure a piece of 
flexible steel 344” to 1” wide. Ad- 
hesive tape or Scotch tape may be 
used. 

Place over wrong side of handle 
—steel face up—at the cut end of 
the material which has been whipped 
or stitched to keep from fraying. 
Turn under narrow hem on the wide 
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side and fold over the narrow hem, 
bring both hems snugly over the 
belting using pins, then hand sew 
with doubled heavy duty thread. 
Ease the selvage end slightly so the 
end with the steel will slip inside. 
Pull handle through side openings of 
bag with steel on top. With the aid 
of long nosed pliers, pull one end 
over the other and secure firmly by 
sewing with doubled heavy duty 
thread. Then turn handle around 
until the steel is directly under the 
box pleats. Tack at each end to hold 
in place. This gives a firm swag to 
center of bag sufficient to carry 
considerable weight. 


Mrs. Dickey, a San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, weaver, became acquainted 
with Mrs. Leach when she was visiting 
in Robinson, Illinois. 


Your Designs 
(Continued from page 9) 


The spectacle case shown here was 
woven in alternates. The design is in 
seven colors of 20/2 linen; the back- 
ground is white Orlon and gold 
Metlon, and the alternate tabby a very 
fine white nylon. The warp used was 
70/2 natural linen set at 32 to the 
inch. 

The spectacle cases were woven on 
a draw-loom, six at a time. The ad- 
vantage of the draw-loom was that it 
was not necessary to count threads. 
This weaving could have been done on 
the simplest of looms—two harnesses 
—without too much more trouble. 
The spectacle cases are not recom- 
mended as a mass production project 
for the most tedious part of the job 
is making the case after the weaving 
has been cut off the loom. 

Fig. 4 is the design used for the 
iris. Each block consists of two warp 
threads and two weft picks—the pat- 
tern and background wefts in one 
shed, and the alternate weft in the 
other. The leaves are two shades of 
green and the flower has areas of a 
dark brown, a medium brown, gold, 
chartreuse, and bright yellow. 

This weave produces a fabric that 
resembles needlepoint and would be 
useful in weaving material to be made 
into evening bags. Another example 
of the use of alternates is illustrated 
in the article Handwoven Christmas 
Cards in the Summer 1956 issue of 
Handweaver & Craftsman. This tech- 
nique was used to weave the reindeer 
card. 
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FANCY 
YARNS 


SAMPLES 
AND 
OVER-RUNS 
DIRECT FROM 
THE LARGEST 
NOVELTY YARN 
MANUFACTURER 


Write for sample cards 


ROSE MILLS, INC. 


C Street and Indiana Avenue 


Philadelphia 34, Pennsylvania 





Many of the other weaves shown in 
Fig. 1 could be used for a design 
having many different blocks. A 
draw-loom makes it possible to weave 
loom-controlled designs. 

However, fairly complicated de- 
signs may be woven on 4-harness 
looms in any weave that is drafted for 
no more than four harnesses. Of the 
weaves shown in Fig. 1 only the two 
satins, 5-thread and &-thread, are 
precluded. Designs of many blocks 
will have to be woven by the pick-up 
method and will not be loom-control- 
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Student weaving a wall hanging on 
an upright loom. 
many samples, by experimenting free- 
ly with all sorts of threads and colors, 
but at the same time are aware of the 
vast amount of time and energy that 
goes into this kind of work. How 
could interest be aroused in all sorts 
of textiles? I did not wish to turn out 
just a group of rug weavers, but in- 
stead individuals who could tackle in- 
telligently and esthetically all sorts of 
problems. I also thought about my 
own training in Sweden, weaving all 
day, six days a week, and how much 
there was yet to know. After a great 
deal of thought I came to this de- 
cision ; that each member of the class 
would set up a different warp with 
enough yardage so that each student 
could do some samples on each kind 
of warp and in this way gain a great 
deal of experience in working with 
different kinds of yarns and _ tech- 
niques in the limited period of time. 

The students and the teacher made 
up a list of textiles for different pur- 
poses which they wanted to weave 
upholstery, sheers, drapery, piece- 
dying, dyed warps for hangings, tap- 
estries, rugs and others. Each one 
chose one type of warp to make. The 
yarns for samples were bought at one 


On Teaching Weaving time so that there was great variety in 


sizes, texture, varieties and colors in 


By KATHERINE UX open stock that alone was enough to 
y 


Rug of dyed cotton rags, dyed warp. 


The teaching of weaving is a real 
challenge. One must provide the tech- 
nical information a student must have 
in order to put his ideas into fabric; 
arouse feeling for the craft and keep 
alive imagination so that each piece 
coming off the loom is a fresh, new 
and individual expression in desigi 
and color, which is also technically 
well done. And the student also must 
develop pride in his work. 

When asked to teach weaving I was 
a little afraid, and excited at the same 
time. The students at Central Michi- 
gan University receive two semester 
hours credit in weaving and meet with 
me three hours a week. How could | 
inspire them to create? Give them 
some appreciation for textiles of the 
past as well as our contemporary tex- 
tiles? Teach them enough technical 
skill to be independent thinkers and 
planners? 

I am certain that all weavers and 
teachers of weaving are aware of the 
creative possibilities in the making of 
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stir one’s imagination to new heights. 
Small samples of yarns could never 
achieve this. After planning the 
warps, selecting yarns or yarn, de- 
ciding how many threads per inch, 
students worked in twos to put warps 
on the looms and soon everyone was 
weaving for the first time. 

With a great deal of encourage- 
ment they tried all sorts of yarns, 
thick and thin, nubby, alone and 
combination with others, sometimes 
repeating the warp threads, and ex- 
perimented with all sorts of tread- 
lings. They soon discovered variations 
in beating depending upon the pur- 
pose of their textiles. New discoveries 
were made as the student moved from 
loom to loom and many techniques 
were learcd in a short period of 
time. In the evaluations that went on 
all of the time students gained a great 
deal of understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the essential qualities of a 
sheer, upholstery, rugs and other tex- 
tiles, as well as many new ideas about 
color and texture and the development 


of designs. 

Soon the students began to think 
about their own individual projects, 
looking at samples of yarns, becoming 
aware of cost and yardage per pound, 
the various suppliers, how to estimate 
the amount of yarn needed. The weav- 
ing partners checked each others’ 
figures and the letters were soon off 
in the mail with their checks for the 
yarns. The excitement was high when 
yarns were returned and individual 
projects begun. We have finished 
great variety of things and it is amaz- 
ing how much is accomplished in one 
semester of weaving. 

The problems of teaching weaving 
are many and complex ; but with this 
method some of the problems of time 
have been solved. My hope in sharing 
these teaching ideas with other teach- 
ers of weaving is that they, too, may 
profit by this experience. 


Mrs. Ux is in charge of weaving 
classes at Central Michigan Univer- 
sity, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 


Girl Scout Arts Caravan 


Weaving on inkle, card and other 
simple looms, finger weaving and 
stitchery are included in the crafts 
training program offered by the Arts 
Caravan which is now touring the 
country under the direction of the 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. Joint 
sponsors for the first year of what is 
planned as a 3-year program are 
Coats & Clark, Inc., New York, and 
the Youth Friends Association, 
founded by Johan J. Smit of Little 
Silver, New Jersey. The Caravan 
opened its tour in New Jersey last 
October, because of Mr. Smit’s keen 
personal interest in its purpose. 

Coats & Clark have generously 
stocked the Caravan, with a wide 
variety of yarns, threads, cords and 
braids as well as needles and other 
supplies for the first year’s work. An 
especially equipped station wagon 
provides transportation for the in- 
structors and their equipment and 
supplies, including many of the new- 
est training aids in the various fields. 

Conducted by three art educators, 
the program is planned to bring up- 
to-date training in arts and crafts, 
music and dance, literature and drama 
to the 13,000 Girl Scout Council 
members. Senior scouts also may par- 
ticipate in the program. The over-all 
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purpose is to make the Scout arts and 
crafts programs sponsored by local 
groups more effective in developing 
the potential abilities of the girls. The 
Caravan program is designed to pro- 
vide new ideas for leaders of arts and 
crafts programs, to emphasize stand- 
ards of quality and to offer guidance 
to leaders in the various fields. 

The director of the Caravan is Mrs. 
Alta Schroll, who served as super- 
visor in art and music for the Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, public schools for nine 
years. A student of Mary Kretsinger 
in crafts at Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, and of Evelyn De 
Graw in weaving at the University of 
Kansas, Mrs. Schroll also taught 
crafts classes for elementary teachers 
at the Emporia college. Her experi- 
ence includes work in weaving, ce- 
ramics, enamels and jewelry. Other 
staff members are Miss Ruth Ward of 
Roselle Park, New Jersey, in charge 
of music and drama, and Miss Itsu 
Suzaki of Tokyo, who will teach 
paper folding, batik, brush painting, 
woodworking and stitchery. 

When Mrs. Schroll was in Leaven- 
worth, she introduced some work in 
weaving at some time during each 
year of school from kindergarten 
through high school. Under her direc- 
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“Ask the weever who owns one.” 


L. W. MACOMBER 
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SOMETHING NEW! 


Ten NEW Leaflets are ready. LARGE, new 
HANDWOVEN samples. You get SIX hand- 


woven swatches, plus details, for $1.00. 


TELL us what interests you most. TELL us 
what you plan to weave. We will send to you 
SIX large handwoven samples for $1.00. 


Write for our FREE Price lists. TELL us what 


you would like to weave. 


SEND CASH, Money order, personal check to 


“WEAVES FROM WINNIPEG” 


Box 43 Winnipeg, Canada 





tion also the Board of Education of- 
fered a weaving course in adult edu- 
cation. 

The Caravan, since October, has 
visited Girl Scout Councils in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, 
Alabama, Louisiana, Tennessee, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio and New 
York. It will be at the Edith Macy 
Training School at Pleasantville, 
New York, during part of August. 
This is a laboratory school for the 
Girl Scout Training Program. South- 
western states will be covered during 


the Fall. 
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Tapestry 
(Continued from page 31) 


haute lisse workshops could not col- 
lect money owed them. (Kings nev- 
er were particularly good pay.) The 
English market was closed to them 
although a few tapestries may have 
arrived there during this time. The 
French weavers were looking for- 
ward to the English market after the 
war as Europeans looked to the 
American market after World 
War II. 

Until Neilson took over the hori- 
zontal loom workshops, these tapes- 
tries were considered inferior to the 
high warp tapestries. He began to 
seek ways to improve them because 
they could be woven faster, could be 
sold for about one-third less than the 
high warp hangings, and were there- 
fore more attractive to private cus- 
tomers. 

Haute lisse weaving was slow be- 
cause the weaver had to manipulate 
the warps with one hand and insert 
wefts with the other, whereas on the 
horizontal looms the warps were 
raised and lowered by treadles and 
the hands were free for wefts. Tradi- 
tionally also, haute lisse weavers se- 
lected their own colors from supplies 
of wool and silk, a task which took 
a day’s time in a week. The entrepe- 
neur selected colors for the low warp 
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weavers. Haute lisse weavers, be- 
cause their tapestries took longer to 
make and cost more, considered 
themselves highly superior and would 
not let their sons be apprenticed to 
low warp looms. 


One disadvantage for the low 
warp weavers was that they worked 
on the wrong side of the fabric and 
could not see the right side unless 
they crouched down under the loom. 
High warp weavers had only to step 
in front of their looms to see the fin- 
ished work. 


Cartoons for the horizontal looms 
were cut into strips about a yard wide 
and placed under the warps. The 
weavers looked between the warps 
and copied what they saw. The de- 
sign was reproduced in reverse—a 
mirror image. Cartoons wore out 
quickly; all that Boucher made for 
Beauvais, where only basse lisse 
tapestries were woven, have disap- 
peared. Cartoons rolled up as weav- 
ing proceeded and sometimes the 
paint came off on the tapestry. A 
haute lisse weaver had his cartoon 
hung behind him, with a tracing of 
the main outline on the warps. 

All this was changed by Soufflot 
(director of the Gobelins) and Neil- 
son. The former conceived an idea of 
a mechanism for raising the horizon- 
tal loom quickly to a vertical position 
and his idea was put in practical 
form by the great engineer, Jacques 
de Vaucanson. With this invention 
the cheaper tapestries could meet the 
quality of the more expensive ones. 

Neilson, among other improve- 
ments, took the cartoons from under- 
neath the warps and hung them be- 
hind the weavers, replacing them on 
the looms with tracings on transpar- 
ent paper, turned over so that the 


tapestry did not reverse the cartoon. 
(After this, it was said, no more 
swords were brandished in left 
hands. ) 


In 1757, after the improvements 
had been put in effect on the hori- 
zontal looms, the same design was 
woven on both types of looms. Neil- 
son’s was said to be as good as that 
on the vertical looms—and even bet- 
ter in flowers, feathers and fur. 
From this time on the same cartoons 
could be used for both types of looms 
which procedure speeded up work on 
orders considerably. 

By the time the Earl of Coventry 
arrived at the Gobelins, Neilson could 
offer him tapestries which never had 
been made for anyone before, even 
for kings. The crimson backgrounds 
and the Boucher medallions won the 
Earl’s favor, and the fine quality of 
the low warp tapestries at the lower 
price undoubtedly influenced his 
choice. Neilson was eager to have 
the tapestries installed at Croome 
Court because he felt that he would 
receive more orders from England 
for tapestry rooms as a result and 
he was not disappointed. The favora- 
ble comment aroused by these new 
tapestries also might help the Gobe- 
lins sell some of the tapestries piled 
up in the warehouses. In fact, the 
King was petitioned to allow a 
bargain sale, a request he granted. 


Not all the designs for the Croome 
Court tapestries were original. The 
gallinule, “‘a bird of prey which ap- 
pears on a grass turf enamelled with 
flowers” was first used on a tapes- 
try of 1688. (It really was a harmless 
moor hen.) Later the Boucher me- 
dallions were used for other patrons. 
There was no nonsense about not 
copying popular designs at the 
Gobelins. In 1768 the entrepeneurs 
petitioned for more Boucher designs 
because the tapestries were so cheap 
to make and were so popular in Eng- 
land. By the time the Croome Court 
tapestries were finished in 1771 it is 
estimated that the total cost in to- 
day’s money was around $250,000. 
Only Englishmen, however, went to 
the expense of having their rooms 
wall-papered with tapestries. 





Miss Standen’s comprehensive ar- 
ticle on the Croome Court tapestries, 
in the November Bulletin of the 
Metropolitan of Art will be of great 
interest to all tapestry weavers. 
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Reticella 
(Continued from page 16) 


cepted by Queen Elizabeth II on the 
occasion of her wedding. 

Over the centuries the technique 
of the work has not changed. The pat- 
terns are always surrounded by a 
framework of ‘open-hem’, with a 
padded roll immediately inside it. 
This roll is of great importance be- 
cause it is the only connection between 
the lace and the linen; it also carries 
all the foundation threads worked in- 
side the cut-out area. 

The designs are mainly geometrical, 
they are built up from woven bars, 
whipped rolls, points and petals of 
buttonhole stitch; further embellish- 
ments of bugs and bullion knots may 
be added where needed. 

With the same stitches and the same 
methods of working as in the early 
16th century, reticella is still being 
worked today in England, under the 
name of Greek lace or Ruskin Linen 
Work. Now it is more often adapted 
to table linen, rather than making it 
up into the fineries and flippancies of 
bygone times. 

The connections and traditions of 
the work, from start to finish, make 
the craft a romance, but, beyond all 
else, it is a great practical achieve- 
ment, a creative art of steady prog- 
ress, always aiming at perfection. 

The finished pincushion shows the 
completed design of the square seen 
in the process of being worked. 





OEnone Cave comes from an artis- 
tic family. Her mother was a land- 
scape and flower painter and her 
father, though a well-known surgeon, 
found time to etch, and on retirement 
took up weaving. Her sister is a noted 
scribe and illuminator. It is scarcely 
surprising that Mrs. Cave is making 
such a success of her own specialities 
as a member of the Lakeland Crafts- 
men, the Embroiderers Guild and the 
Royal School of Needlework in Lon- 
don. A gifted weaver, one of her beau- 
tiful color-blended silk scarfs has 
been accepted by the Cooper Union 
Museum in New York. She is now an 
accepted authority on the revival of 
the almost extinct craft, reticella lace, 
while her researches into the tech- 
nique and history of many types of 
embroidery have made her much in 
demand as a lecturer both in America 
and in England. Her home is Ancaster 
House, Pulborough, Sussex, England. 
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Mrs. Gallinger to be 
Married to Mr. Tod 


Announcement has been made of 
the approaching marriage of Mrs. 
Osma C. Gallinger, director of Cre- 
ative Crafts, East Berlin, Pennsyl- 
vania, to James Rowlands Tod of 
Coral Gables, Florida, which will take 
place August 1 in the Church of St. 
Mary of the Harbor, Provincetown, 
Massachusetts. Mrs. Josephine Del 
Deo, Mrs. Gallinger’s daughter who 
lives in Provincetown, will be hostess 
for the wedding. 

Mrs. Gallinger will return shortly 
from a trip through the Scandinavian 
countries, which was organized by 
Mrs. Aina Ringler of Rochester, New 
York. After her marriage she will 
continue to teach weaving and publish 
the Shutile Service from her new 
studio, The Craft Cloisters, at Coral 
Gables. She also will act as a consul- 
tant on various phases of handweay- 
ing. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Manning are 
now managing Creative Crafts where 
they are continuing the customary ac- 
tivities through the summer. Mr. 
Manning is president and Mrs. Man- 
ning secretary of the recently organ- 
ized Central Pennsylvania Weavers’ 
Guild. The guild will hold an all-day 
meeting at Creative Crafts August 13 
when Mrs. Gallinger will report on 
her trip, illustrating her talk with 
slides and samples of fabrics. 


Memphis Guild 
Exhibition 


One of the handsomest exhibitions 
on the road at present, according to 
reports reaching this office, is that 
entitled Contemporary Weaving in 
the Home, organized by the Memphis, 
Tennessee, Guild of Handloom 
Weavers. The original exhibition at 
the Brooks Memorial Art Gallery 
featured handwoven textiles arranged 
in seven rooms, with furnishings 
loaned by local decorators. The trav- 
eling show includes samples of the 
textiles used, with pertinent informa- 
tion about each, photographs and 
color slides of the original installa- 
tion, all beautifully mounted for ef- 
fective display. An article on the exhi- 
bition, with illustrations, appeared in 
the Summer 1959 Handweaver & 
Craftsman. 


The exhibition recently was shown 
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Tastefully selected by Miss Isabel Scott— 
clean and ready-to-use in 18 to 20 Ib. lots. 
$10.00 plus postage. 


ISABEL SCOTT FABRICS CORP. 
$15 Madison Avenue New York 22 


WEAVING SERVICE 


From SCOTLAND, Botany & Mohair. 
From ENGLAND, nubby British tweeds. 
From IRELAND, linen yarns. 

From FRANCE, fast colored linen. 


NILUS LECLERC looms & equipment. 


Send 35¢ in COIN. GET FIVE price lists, 
with ACTUAL THREADS attached. 


DOROTHY RANKINE, Consultant 


SEARLE GRAIN COMPANY 
“WEAVING SERVICE” 


318 Grain Exchange 
WINNIPEG, 





CANADA 





SCOTLAND'S BEST 
Cheviot tweeds 3600 yards 
Saxony — featherweight for Dress, 
Shirt or Suiting, 7200 yards. 

Also silk, cotton, and novelty yarns 
Samples available Exclusive distributors 
THE BURNHAMS 
4115 N. Center St. Baldwin Park, Calif. 





at local Florida guilds and at the an- 
ual meeting of the Tropical Weavers 
of Florida. For information write 
Mrs. Irving Strauch, 75 South Rose 
Road, Memphis, Tennessee. 
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MODEL #240-4 


STRUCTO 


ARTCRAFT LOOMS 


Freeport, Illinois 


4 & 8 harness in metal with 8" weaving width 
or hardwood, natural finish with 20° & 26" 
weaving width. 


Patented STRUCTO Ready Warped Spools . . . 
can be used on any style loom equipped with 
STRUCTOS' Steel Warp Beam. 


Weaving Supplies 





CONTEMPORARY 
YARN P.O. Box 8308 
DEPOT Dallas 5, Texas 


Yarns for discriminating weavers. 
Sample card fifty cents. 





WEAVING SUPPLIES 
WARP YARNS & FILLERS 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


TINKLER & CO. 


237 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





Hatch 


(Continued from page 25) 


based on Sassanian tradition. The in- 
vasion of Iran by the Turks in 1037 
greatly influenced the art of weaving. 
A great revival followed and recently 
discovered collections at Rayy, a 
famous weaving center, indicate its 
vitality. With the Safanids (16-18th 
C.) the golden age of weaving bega‘). 
Silk brocades and velvets abounded. 
These textiles were used for royal 
vestments, hangings, covers and 
served as gifts from the shahs to 
honor auspicious personages. The 
decoration consists of human, animal 
and bird figures and diverse floral 
motifs. The scenes come from the 
great Iranian epics, romantic poems 
and imaginary court scenes. These 
fine traditions and ones of similar 
complexity the Iranian government 
and those of neighboring Pakistan and 
India are attempting to sustain rather 
than lose in this restless postwar 
chaos of “progress.” 


Mr. Hatch is associate professor of 
arts and esthetics at Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. He had an ar- 
ticle on highland weavers in Asia in 
the Winter, 1960, issue. He has had 
Fulbright and other grants for re- 
search in textiles in Asia and Europe. 
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Gubser 


(Continued from page 27) 


have finished you have something 
that every weaver cannot do. 


Mrs. Gubser, who lives in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, is a well-known weaver 
and teacher who has traveled exten- 
sively in Mexico as well as in Europe. 
She recently conducted a workshop 
for weavers in Wichita, Kansas. 
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Rug — 
Braided Effect 


The rug illustrated was made by 
C. W. Axall of Gardner, Massachu- 


setts and attracted considerable at- 
tention at the Weavers’ Seminar held 


LIBBIE CRAWFORD 
WEAVING INSTRUCTIONS 
AGENT FOR LECLERC LOOMS 


140 Sweetbriar Lane 
Kirkwood 22 


Missouri 








at Amherst, Massachusetts, owing to 
the fact that it had the appearance of 
a braided rug, but actually 
woven on a loom. 

The warp used was a strong car- 
pet warp set eight ends to the inch. 
This is not threaded through the 
heddles but is sleyed through the 
reed. No harnesses or treadles are 
used. And the warp is held very 
tight—especially the end or selvage 
threads. 

Strips of 60-inch woolen dress 
material were used for weft, cut sel- 
vage to selvage ¥% or % inches wide. 
This gives a stronger joint when the 
strips are sewed together. Sew ends 
of strips so that the seam is on the 
inside. These strips should be folded 
in half with the cut edges on the un- 
derside at all times. Use three colors 
of material. 

The first strip goes over two warp 
threads and under one. The second 
strip goes under one and over two 
and under one. The third strip goes 
under the second thread over the 
next two and under the next one. 
Now returning to the first strip pro- 
ceed in the same order (over two and 
under one) until the row is finished, 
keeping the color sequence—the three 
colors. Turn on the last thread and 
proceed across the warp in the same 
manner in the opposite direction. 

This rug is woven of black, beige 
and aqua strips and is 29” by 50”. 
The width depends upon the width 
of the loom. It is the beating of the 
strips together that gives the effect 
of a braided rug.—Leslie L. Cate. 
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Januarys in California 

Mr. and Mrs. Garnett January, 
who for many years operated their 
Loom Craft Studio in Wilmington, 
Ohio, are now happily settled in Es- 
condido, California. They are becom- 
ing acquainted with many weaving 
groups and Mrs. January recently 
was the speaker at a meeting of the 
Southern California Guild of Hand- 
weavers at Los Angeles. Mrs. Janu- 
ary expects to do some teaching and 
Mr. January is still engaged in mak- 
ing looms and accessory equipment. 
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Liturgical 
Textiles 


Illustrated here are a dossal, altar 
frontal, chalice veil and burse (cen- 
ter ) and a chasuble (right) woven 
by Viola Joyce Quigley and a chasu- 
ble (left) by Elvie Faulk, both of 
Memphis, Tennessee. They were ex- 
hibited with ecclesiastical textiles 
and other fabrics by members of the 
Memphis Guild of Handloom Weav- 
ers at the Brooks Memorial Gallery 
there. 

Using a textured singles silk in 
light natural for warp and _ silver 
Lurex for weft, Mrs. Quigley 
achieved a most delicate effect in her 
design of two types of conventional- 
ized crosses in silver for the frontal, 
chalice veil, burse and chasuble. For 
the dossal the design was greatly en- 
larged, with a brocaded cross of gold 
Lurex and a smaller silver cross in 
the center panel. The orpheries were 
woven with gold Lurex for both 
warp and weft. 

Mrs. Quigiey teaches weaving 
classes at the Memphis Academy of 
Art. An article about her appeared in 
the Winter 1957 issue of Handweaver 
& Craftsman. 

Directions for dossal: 

Warp: singles textured silk set at 
30 ends per inch in a 15 dent reed, 
40 inches wide. 

Weft: singles textured silk, gold 
and silver Lurex, rayon filament 

Unit repeat of weave: pattern 
treadle and tie treadle I; tabby A; 
pattern treadle and tie treadle IT; 
tabby B. 
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Singles silk used for tabby through- 
out. 

Side panels, pattern of rayon fila- 
ment (4 strands) ; center panel, large 
cross in gold Lurex (brocaded) ; 
square open cross in silver Lurex. 
Silver carried on ties through gold 
cross in order to avoid stripes. 

Treadling sequence of unit repeat 
of weave: 15, 5x (20 weft shots) ; 1, 
bx. 2, Sx; 3, Su; 4, Ox; 3, Sus 2, 
5x; 1, 10x. Treadle 9, 5x; 10, 5x; 
11, 5x; 12, 41%”; 13, 5x; 14, 9x; 13, 
5x; 12, 5x; 11, 9x. 

Directions for chasuble, chalice 
veil, burse and frontal: 

Warp: singles textured silk set 
at 30 ends per inch in a 15 dent reed, 
26 inches wide. 

Weft: Singles textured silk, silver 
Lurex. 

Unit repeat of weave: pattern 
treadle and tie treadle I; tabby A; 
“ittern treadle and tie treadle II: 
tabby B. 

Silk used for tabby. Lurex used 
for pattern. 





The dossal, altar frontal and other pieces and chasuble (right) were woven 


by Viola Joyce Quigley. Chasuble on left by Evie Faulk. 


Left foot is used for eight pattern 
treadles, right foot for ties and 
tabby. 

Treadling sequence of unit repeat 
of weave: 11, 2x (8 shots); 10, 2x; 
6, 2x: 5, 16x; 7, 2x: 8 4x; 7, 2x; 
5, 2x; 6, 2x; 10, 2x; 11, 2x; 9, 4x; 
12, 4x; 9, 4x. 




































Tie- up 
4 - 4 = 
6? HHE : 
6 HAE : 
SHAE : 
300 = 
2; 
BYTAT 
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Above. Tie-up for chasuble, chalice 
veil, burse and frontal. 
Below. Tie-up for dossal. 
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Above. Draft for dossal. Below. Draft for chasuble. 
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Native Craftsmen Produce 
for Nile Hilton Hotel 


The luxurious textiles and other 
interior furnishings of the Nile Hil- 
ton Hotel in Cairo—the modern ver- 
sion of Arabian Nights magnificence 
—are all the work of native crafts- 
men, who were organized into pro- 
ducing units for this purpose by the 
interior design staff of Welton 
Becket & Associates, architects for 
the hotel. One of the conditions 
which had to be met for the construc- 
tion of the hotel was that it must be 
built as much as possible with the 
most readily available materials, 
methods and labor. For interior fur- 
nishings and works of art Egypt was 
almost the exclusive source. 

For some time before the con- 
tracts were signed, Mr. Becket him- 
self had discussed with the Egyptian 
government the organizing of the 
country’s craftsmen to work on the 
hotel. He was planning this as the 
beginning of industrial enterprises 
that would function independently 
after the hotel was built. 

The problem facing the Becket de- 
sign staff might well be called 
formidable, to quote the editor of 
Interiors magazine. Egypt is not 
known as a furniture or fabrics pro- 
ducing country. However, when the 
available resources were surveyed, it 
was found that Egypt was rich in ex- 
cellent craftsmen who could spin, 
weave, handknot and _ embroider. 
There were also many skilled work- 
ers in granite, sandstone, alabaster 
and brass as well as experts in orna- 
mental plaster. The task of the de- 
sign staff was to use these craftsmen 
effectively in the interior design of 
what was planned as the most mod- 
ern and most luxurious of modern 
luxury hotels. 

For the interior design, Egyptian 
and Arabic sources were drawn 
upon—both ancient and modern. It 
might be said that the style is a 
distillation of sources which pro- 
duced a unique effect—neither Egyp- 
tian, Arabic, or “modern,” but creat- 
ing what is said to be a “magnificent, 
romantic and serene atmosphere.” 

Shown here are young Egyptian 
weavers at work on deep-piled rugs. 
The decorative motifs, often used 
only in borders for large expanses of 
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Young Egyptian weavers at work. Above. 
Knotting rugs. Below. At work on a kilim. 
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neutral or pastel colors in the car- 
pets, are usually Egyptian; some are 
replicas of the flowers in the decora- 
tions at the Temple of Karnak. The 
Egyptian Museum offered to repro- 
duce facsimiles of masterpieces if 
they were desired. 





Native craftsmen produced all the 
woven tapestries and draperies, on 
many of which designs were em- 
broidered, appliqued or printed. All 
upholstery fabrics were handwoven. 
The natural linens, wools and leather 
used in guest room furnishings were 
all processed by hand. The guest 
room colors were nile green, sand 
beige, and turquoise with accents of 
corals, gold, Sienna, terra cotta and 
black. Upholstery linens were done 
in coral and gold. 

Members of the Becket design 
staff for the Nile Hilton were: Rob- 
ert Tyler, architectural designer; 
Scollard Maas, on the site interiors; 
and Dick Bird, home base team. 


Above. Laying in the weft for a 
rug for the Nile Hilton hotel. Below. 
Cutting the pile on a rug. 
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Hampshire 


Weavers 


The Hampshire Weavers will dem- 
onstrate weaving for the third time in 
the Massachusetts Building at the 
Eastern States Exposition, September 
17-25. 

Members of the Hampshire Weav- 
ers (Northampton-Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts, area) spent a strenuous nine 
days demonstrating weaving last fall 
at the Eastern States Exposition, 
West Springfield, Massachusetts. 
This was their second appearance at 
this exposition which attracts some 
500,000 persons. They also showed a 
comprehensive collection of fabrics, 
in an effective installation designed 
by Stephen Hamilton, Ambherst, an 
artist, art instructor and weaver who 
is a member of the Hampshire Guild. 

Textiles were chosen for their color 
and dramatic appeal. They were 
shown with pieces of old silver, crys- 
tal, pewter, wood, jewelry and 
flowers, chosen to accentuate the 
colors and textures. 

The looms were made by Rollo 
Purrington, Haydenville, Massachu- 
setts and loaned to the guild for the 
demonstration. Mr. Purrington not 
only manufactures looms but is a 
director of the Hill Institute in Flor- 
ence, and teaches weaving. 

Four looms were used for demon- 
stration—two 20-inch folding looms, a 
27-inch loom for paraplegics operated 
entirely by hand and constructed so 
that a wheel chair can be used instead 
of a bench, and a 36-inch, 4-harness 
floor loom. 

The looms were made ready during 
the summer. One folding loom was set 
up for linen place mats, 1% lea linen 
in charcoal and natural. The second 
folding loom had a dark brown warp 
for place mats of perle cotton. The 
27-inch loom was set up for rugs of 
#3 cut chenille, in seven beautiful 
colors. The fourth loom, the focal 
point of the demonstration, was set 
up for a Fraser tartan. Weaving 
afghan was used, 32 to the inch and 
woven in twill. It was bright and eye- 
catching and the visitors seemed to be 
fascinated watching the different 
colors crossing the warp to produce a 
50/50 plaid. During the summer two 
lengths of this tartan were woven. 

Men’s ties were made up in advance 
from the tartan and were presented 
to Massachusetts officials and im- 
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portant visitors at the exposition in- 
cluding Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon, Governor Foster Furcolo, 
Commissioner Charles H. McNamara 
and Daniel Reidy, director of fairs 
for Massachusetts. 

There were three weavers working 
at the looms, in 6-hour shifts, at all 
times during the nine days of the ex- 
position. As this was the second year 
for the Hampshire Weavers, they 
were more experienced in weaving 
and talking to the visitors at the same 
time and much more yardage was pro- 

































































































































































duced, even more than was antici- 
pated. Half way through the week the 
tartan warp was exhausted and as this 


was creating so much interest it was 
decided to tie on another warp. A 
warping board was set up in back of 
the looms and Steve Hamilton made 
the warp, using enough warping pad- 
dies to get the correct count of the 
four colors. This warping operation 
created almost as much interest for 
the spectators as anything else. This 
also was true when the weavers cor- 
rected an error or broke a thread. 
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Milwaukee Loom Builder 


For quite a number of years Her- 
man C. Frentzel of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, has been working on the auto- 
mation of the looms which weave the 
wire mesh used in papermaking ma- 
chines. When his wife became inter- 
ested in weaving, he thought, because 
of his knowledge of looms, that he 
could improve not only on the design 
but automate the loom to the advan- 
tage of the weaver. This latter thought 
was soon dicouraged by Mrs. Frent- 
zel, as handlooms simply are not 
automated. This would take all the 
point away from handweaving. So in- 
stead he limited his design to making 
a loom which would incorporate all 
the essentials of a good loom and in 
addition would be smaller in the over- 
all dimensions. 

At first he designed a loom com- 
pletely made of wood, but found that 
it was very difficult to obtain proper- 
ly seasoned lumber, which would 
work properly with his design. It was 
also decided, that by using steel con- 
struction, combined with the use of 
wood for the parts that come in con- 
tact with the weaver and the warp, 
that the loom could have a modern 
sturdy design and still have the tradi- 
tional feeling of the loom. After about 
four years of development and trial, 
the Frentzel loom has now come out 
into the market. 

Instead of using chain or cords, 
flexible stainless steel airplane cables 
were incorporated in both the heddle 
and treadle systems. These cables 
are fitted with special end fittings, 
which eliminate any tying or adjust- 
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ing after the loom is assembled. The 
treadle system is so designed that 
three cables can be put onto each foot- 
treadle and these cables in turn can 
be attached to any one of the four har- 
nesses directly above its respective 
treadle. The 4 harness frames are 
hung on a universal counter-balanced 
pulley system of special design. 

Instead of the traditional swing 
beater or slay, the beater is mounted 
on a roll way. The beater rides on 
rubber and nylon rollers for quiet ac- 
tion, furnishes a positive, parallel mo- 
tion at all times. Here again the parts 
with which the weaver would normal- 
ly come in contact are made of hard 
wood properly treated. In the Frent- 
zel loom the weaver can make all 
normal adjustments such as tighten- 
ing the warp and rolling up the fabric 
onto the cloth roll from the weaving 
position. The treadle system permits 
lining up or leveling up the lower 
shed to a smooth plane. 

In designing this loom, Mrs. Frent- 
zel had more than a small part in act- 
ing as chief critic, as the develop- 
ment of the loom progressed. Here 
the designer had a weaver’s criticisms 
and desires in making and having an 
ideal loom. Not until all of the con- 
structive criticisms were accepted and 
tested, was the Frentzel loom put 
onto the market. This is confirmed by 
many who have seen and have used 
the loom. Outside of being a practical 
loom, it has good appearance and re- 
quires a minimum of space for its 
capacity. 


ATTENTION WEAVERS 


2/17's, 3/15's 
All Bool 4/17's, 4/8's 
Parns 4/4's, 4/1V4's Rug 


2/17’s available on pound or 4 ounce cones. 


GUILDS—Poo!l your orders for discounts. Orders 
sent out the day they are received if pessible. 


Send 50¢ for sample cards which will 
be deducted from your first order. 





Thomas Hodgson & Sons, Inc. 
Department J Concord New Hompshire 


RIBBONS 


We have in stock Cut Edge Satin Ribbon 
in a wide range of colors and widths. Ideal 
for holiday and gift wrappings. Special 
offer: 4” roll 150 feet (59c) and %” roll 
150 feet (98c), both for only $1.25. 


We also have Imported Velvet Ribbon and 
crush-resistant velvet tubing in stock. Both 
are available in a wide assortment of colors 
and widths. Minimum order $1.25. Add 15c 
to all orders to cover shipping. 





Specify size and color. 


BOW ARTS NOVELTY COMPANY 
35 WEST 38 STREET, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 





Women’s 
International 


Weavers planning to exhibit in the 
Women’s International Exposition in 
New York November 7-13 must noti- 
fy the chairman of the weaving sec- 
tion by October 1 of the categories 
they plan to enter and send a brief 
description of entries, including di- 
mensions of large pieces (other than 
yardage), such as screens, wall divid- 
ers and blinds. Awards will be offered 
in ten categories; each weaver may 
enter one piece in a maximum of 
three categories. At least one entry 
per weaver will be exhibited. The 
jury functions for awards. Mrs. Ella 
S. Bolster of Arlington, Virginia, 
again will serve as co-chairman. Sub- 
stantial prizes will be awarded in 
juried classes and silver trays will be 
given to winners of the popular vote. 
It is interesting to note that often the 
two coincide. For information on con- 
ditions write to Miss Vivian Miller, 
chairman, handweaving section, 
Women’s International Exposition, 
250 West 57 Street, New York 19, 
New York. 
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Fitch 


(Continued from page 22) 


important if you are weaving to sell. 
I use a warping reel and can warp up 
to four threads at one time by keep- 
ing them separate between the fin- 
gers. Warps made this way go on the 
loom even easier, I find, than do 
threads warped one by one. 

Occasionally when there is a lot 
of odd spool ends of yarn on hand, | 
select from them to make a striped 
warp with the color sections varied in 
width according to the amounts of 
yarn available. For weft with these 
I like neutral colors, such as tans, 
grays, light yellows, light blues, or 
something similar. I prefer to make 
each warp entirely of yarn from one 
supplier. Only in the weft do I mix 
yarns of different manufacture and 
then only as one of two spooled to- 
gether or with the 2-shuttle alternat- 
ing weft plan. Or, I may make a warp 
of one type of yarn and the entire 
weft of another. 


When the scarfs have been taken 
carefully from the loom, cut apart, 
and all twining-tie ends threaded in, 
they are laundered very gently with 
mild soap. I “tread” them with my 
hands to help the fibers felt a bit so 
the threads will hold better in place. 
Rolled carefully in a bath towel until 
partly dry; then spread out full 
length ; the fringes combed out with a 
fairly coarse comb ; and allowed to dry 
thus—rarely if ever do these scarfs 
need any pressing. When thoroughly 
dry, they are folded lightly and 
“Handwoven” labels sewn on. 


Weaving is a spare-time job for 
Mrs. Fitch, who teaches business: sub- 
jects. She finds that, for weaving un- 
der these conditions, the scarfs are 
ideal because they are small, can be 
finished quickly, and work on them 
can be dropped and picked up at any 
time without difficulty. While she 
uses a 20-inch floor loom for her 
scarfs, which are 10 inches wide, they 
can be woven on an 8-inch Structo if 
space is a consideration. She usually 
puts on nine yards of warp; otherwise 
too much time will be spent warping. 

She wrote an interesting article on 
belts for the Fall 1953 issue of Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman, developed from 
her experience in Greece where she 
taught in Athens College. She studied 
at the Scottish Woolen Technical Col- 
lege, Galashiels, Scotland. 
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Desert Weavers 
Guild Exhibit 


The auditorium of the Heard 
Museum, transformed for the occa- 
sion into a gallery, handsomely set off 
the annual exhibition of the Desert 
Weavers Guild of Phoenix, Arizona, 
February 9-21, 1960. Mrs. J. H. 
Page, chairman of the exhibit, had 
assistance from the museum staff in 
providing high screens for hanging 
lengths of drapery to advantage. 
Navajo rugs from the museum collec- 
tion hung from the balcony, below 
which were two high warp looms used 
in demonstrations. The materials and 
implements of weaving formed points 
of interest to adults and children tour- 
ing the museum. This educational 
connection is held invaluable. 

Mrs. Mickie Chlarson demonstrated 
her tapestry weaving on her high 
warp loom. Mrs. Sophie B. Maginnis, 
a new member, demonstrated the 
Swedish flossa type of rug weaving 
on her 45-inch tapestry loom. Mrs. 
Lelah Adler spun yarn from wool and 
was picturesque in a German wedding 
gown woven 200 years ago. An eve- 
ning gown woven by the guild presi- 
dent, Mrs. A. A. Kennedy, was shown 
on a model. 

Three awards were offered in each 
of six classifications. The judges were 
master craftsmen; Helen Gleason of 
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Missoula, Montana, and Mary Pendle- 
ton of Sedona. In competition only 
work done since the 1959 annual show 
was allowed. The guild consists of 
50 women and six men; 19 exhibited 
for awards and nine others showed 
work not in competition. 

Mrs. E. P. Matteson received first 
award in three classifications; Yard- 
age, Made-up articles of wearing ap- 
parel and Pillows and upholstery fab- 
rics. She also won the sweepstakes 
for an originally designed folding 
screen ; a tabby of fiber weft irregular- 
ly enclosing colorful bits of polished 
glass, held by the warp in two shades 
of gold-colored rayon. Other first 
awards went to Mrs. J. H. Young in 
Household linens and to Mrs. Grace 
de Bartolo in accessories. 








Mrs. Chlarson demonstrating tapestry weaving. 
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WEAVER’S BOOKSHELF 


The books reviewed in the following pages are those Handweaver & 
Craftsman believes will be of value to weavers both in their own craft and 
in related fields which are of importance to them. Many of the reference 
books could be profitably purchased for guild libraries. 


Weaving 

Maria Mundal has written this 
booklet on handweaving in a conver- 
sational vein. The procedures for 
setting up the loom, warping, deter- 
mining the yarn required, dressing 
the loom, making the draft and the 
weaving itself are given in detail. Five 
basic weaves are described and illus- 
trated. The text is rich in suggestions 
and asides based on a wide experience 
in weaving—among them is the warn- 
ing that “speed comes by itself.” 

The Alphabet of Weaving by 
Maria Mundal, 129 Broadway, 
Huntington Station, New York. 
5% by 8%, 36 pages, paper. $2.50. 


Home Craft 

Seven vocational educational ex- 
perts have contributed to this most 
comprehensive handbook on the mak- 
ing of thousands of useful articles for 
the home. Included are leathercraft, 
woodworking, metalcraft, wood-en- 
graving, silk screen printing, book- 
binding, basketry and plastic craft. 
Many of the suggested projects are for 
the amateur craftsman with a mini- 
mum of tools while others are for the 
more advanced worker. Step-by-step 
instructions accompanied by hun- 
dreds of photographs and diagrams 
explain the necessary procedures to 
be followed in the making of the vari- 
ous articles. 

The Home Crafts Handbook 
edited by Ray E. Haines. D. Van 
Nostrand, Princeton, New Jersey. 
5% by 8, 1008 pages, illustrated. 
$7.50. 


The Arts 

The author admits that “the ap- 
preciation of art cannot be taught” but 
thinks an understanding of what the 
artist is trying to do will help. This 
book is an attempt to give the layman 
a start towards this understanding. It 
reviews the fundamentals and prin- 
ciples of two and three dimensional 
visual art and then shows how they 
are applied today. Architecture, sculp- 
ture, painting & prints, industrial art 
—including weaving, pottery and 
glass—are among the subjects cover- 
ed. The book is well illustrated with 
many halftones and a few color plates. 
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The Visual Arts by Wallace 
Baldinger. Holt, Rinehart & Win- 
ston, New York 17. 72 by 10, 308 
pages, 121 halftones + 4 color 
plates. $9.50. 


Maps 

This two volume reprint tells the 
interesting story of how the early 
Greeks and Romans drew their maps 
—largely from hearsay. The 19 c¢ 
work has long been acknowledged as 
a classic and the 20 insert maps of the 
then known world aid in the enjoy- 
ment of the text. The backgrounds of 
the cartographers and their varied 
sources of questionable information 
are given. It is noted that no field pro- 
vides man’s search for knowledge 
more vividly than the story of maps. 

A History of Ancient Geogra- 
phy by E. H. Bunbury. Dover 
Publications, New York 14.5% by 
8, 2 volumes, 1426 pages + 20 
maps. $12.50. 


Rugs 

In the foreword to these notes on 
rug weaving Maria Mundal disclaims 
anything new but only hopes to give 
the readers “a little more confidence 
in themselves and more delight in 
their weaving.” Several traditional 
methods of rug making in different 
countries are discussed—flossa, rya, 
kelim, aakled, rolakan and rag rugs. 
The five basic knots are explained 
and illustrated. 

Rug Techniques by Maria Mun- 
dal, 129 Broadway, Huntington 
Station, New York. 5% by 8%, 15 
pages, paper. $1.50. 


Reweaving 

As an attempt to combat the rav- 
ages of the moth and the flame this 
book on reweaving should be most 
helpful. The three basic weaves, the 
equipment and the proper procedures 
for reweaving and patch weaving of 
several typical weaves are described 
and illustrated. The author, who has 
designed special needles for reweav- 
ing, also explains the repair of knitted 
garments and stockings. 

Textile Repairing by G. O. Red- 
den. Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 54 by 812, 
90 illustrations, paper. $1.50. 











for Pleasure 
and Profit 


By HARRIETTE J. BROWN 


A complete introduction to every oper- 
ative aspect of two-harness weaving, for 
beginners as well as advanced weavers. 
Directions are accompanied by sketches 
of each step, and the book includes both 
drawings and photographs of techniques 
that can be adapted by the weaver to his 
own needs, Over 180 line drawings. $4.95 





The Textile Arts 


By VERLA BIRRELL 
A handbook of fabric structure and de- 


sign processes: ancient and modern weav- 
ing, braiding, printing and other textile 
techniques. A unique work combining all 
aspects of the textile arts in one definitive 
volume. 46 line drawings; 201 halftones; 
7 color plates; glossary; bibliography; 
index. $12.50 


The 
Art of Three 


Dimensional 


Design 


HOW TO CREATE 
SPACE FIGURES 


By LOUIS WOLCHONOK 


“One of the most original approaches to 
the study of design . . . a series of plates 
that are a constant revelation . . . inspira- 
tion and guidance for anyone studying 
his many examples.” CLarence P. 
Hornunc, author of Handbook of Designs 
and Devices. Over 1000 line illustrations. 





At all bookstores 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16 

















75 PATTERNS—BERTHA HAYES 
RUGWEAVING FOR EVERYONE 
terns for home fabrics 
JOY OF HANDWEAVING TEXTBOOK 
SHUTTLE SERVICE MAGAZINE 
with cloth samples. Send 10c 
for sample copy & literature 
Creative Crafts East Berlin, Pa. 





A DRAW-LOOM 
Arnold 

A manual for dweavers. Directions for 
damask, double weave, spot weave, and 
“summer and winter” with detailed drafts 
and diagrams. $3.50 postpaid. 


Ruth Arnold, Box a3 Och, Massachusetts 


WEAVING ON 
Ruth 





50% DISCOUNT 

THE WORST VING BOOKS ARE THE BEST 

HOW TO WEAVE LINENS by E. Worst 
reduced from $5.50 to $2.75 

FOOT POWER LOOM WEAVING 

by E. Worst reduced from $7.50 to $3.75 
Plus 10c per book e 

CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE 
DEPT. HW, BIG SUR, CALIFORNIA 





THE ALPHABET OF WEAVING 
36 pps. $2.50 

RUG TECHNIQUES 

15 pps. $1.50 

@ By Maria Mundal 

Sold from her studio 

129 Broadway 

Huntington Station, New York 





MUSEUM BOOKS, INC. 
48 East 43 Street, New York 17 


Foreign and domestic books 
on handweaving, embroidery, textile de- 
sign, ceramics, costumes, lettering, arts and 
crafts. Visit our showroom! 





Art Nouveau 

In conjunction with the first major 
coverage in this country of the Art 
Nouveau movement The Museum of 
Modern Art has issued a beautifully 
illustrated catalogue. In this ornamen- 
tal style with its sensuous curves, 
symbolism, overstylization and Japa- 
nese influence, the free inventions of 
the designer were matched with the 
expert workmanship of the craftsman. 
The international search for the new 
—uninfluenced by tradition—was best 
represented here by Tiffany glass. 
This gay nineties style is in the 
baroque—rococo tradition and some 
of its more subtle influences are still 
with us. Among the 300 examples 
shown are graphic design, fine art, 
furniture & interiors, decorative ob- 
jects in glass, fabrics & silver and ar- 
chitecture. 

Art Nouveau, Art & Design at 
the Turn of the Century. Edited 
by Peter Selz & Mildred Constan- 
tine. The Museum of Modern Art, 
New York 19. 8% by 9%, 192 
pages, 193 illustrations. $6.50. 
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Hobbies 

The author claims there are no dull 
hobbies and suggests some 80 popular 
hobbies and crafts. The book tells 
what to do and why rather than how 
and is for anyone desiring to “expand 
his horizons.” The choice of a hobby, 
the obvious or the unusual, is follow- 
ed by the procedures for collecting 
such objects as bells, buttons, coins, 
maps, minerals & sea shells and for 
raising house plants, painting, book- 
binding, pottery, enameling, leather- 
work, needlework and of course 
weaving. Many choices are annotated 
with sources of further information 
on the subject. The author thinks 
“Everyone can afford a hobby.” 

Newgold’s Guide to Modern 
Hobbies, Arts & Crafts by Bill 
Newégold. David McKay, New 
York 18. 5% by 8, 289 pages. $4.50. 


Decorative 

The 49th issue of this British inter- 
national review of furnishing & decor- 
ation shows the current design trends 
in contemporary interiors and furni- 
ture, glassware, ceramics, metalwork 
and lighting fixtures from all over the 
world. Over 400 illustrations, some in 
full color, are both a source of refer- 
ence and inspiration. Contemporary 
interior design is beginning to estab- 
lish itself seriously as a recognizable 
style and the noticeable revolt against 
the “open plan” in interior design is 
noted. The textile section shows new 
designs as applied to fabrics for vari- 
ous uses, carpets, rugs and wall hang- 
ings. 

Decorative Art 1959-60, edited 
by Henry Fuller. Studio Publica- 
tions, New York 22, 8 by 11, 131 
pages, illustrated. $8.95. 


Beauty 

This book is built around the au- 
thor’s collection of 40 objects for en- 
joyment by the blind. Each was 
chosen for “its appeal to sight and 
touch.” The visual and tactile appeal 
of the objects can be shared by both 
the sighted and the blind. They range 
from a prehistoric artifact to ob- 
jects of contemporary handicraft and 
have been exhibited over 100 times 
to enthusiastic blind observers. Nu- 
merous achievements in craft of the 
blind are also related in this sym- 
pathetically written book. 

Beauty for the Sighted and the 
Blind by Allen Eaton. St Martin’s 
Press, New York 10. 6 by 9, 193 
pages, 44 plate illustrations. $4.00. 


Woods 

This book is both a style-book of 
furniture design and a “study of 
woods found in antique furniture.” It 
covers from the Age of Oak (c 1500) 
to the Machine Age (c 1860) in the 
British Isles, America and France. 
The characteristic color, texture, 
grain, figure, luster, hardness and 
density of the various cabinet woods 
are defined and identified by text and 
photographs of 174 examples. These 
have been chosen mainly from the 
18c, “the era in which design and the 
skill of the craftsman has never been 
surpassed.” The author is well known 
in the antique furniture field. 

Directory of the Historic Cabi- 
net Woods by F. Lewis Hinckley. 
Crown Publishers, New York 16. 
8 by 11, 186 pages, 184 illustra- 
tions. $5.95. 


Gemstones 

The authors of this book, who have 
for over 10 years published a maga- 
zine for amateur lapidaries, estimate 
that there are some two million crafts- 
men interested in gem cutting. They 
remind us “there are no pretty good 
gems, only perfect ones.” The use of 
the different saws and polishing and 
the lapping of the various types of 
gemstones are explained in expertly 
written text accompanied by numer- 
ous photographs and diagrams. The 
carving and engraving of gems are 
described in detail and many useful 
and decorative examples shown. 

Gemcraft—How to Cut & Pol- 
ish Gemstones by Lelande Quick 
& Hugh Leiper. Chilton Com- 
pany, Philadelphia 36, Pennsyl- 
vania. 7 by 10, 182 pages, 177 illus- 
trations. $7.50. 


Frames 

The author notes that an appro- 
priate frame enhances the object 
framed and makes it look twice as im- 
portant. Step-by-step directions are 
given, with numerous photographs, 
for the combining of various stock 
moldings, assembly and finishing of 
frames. The treatment of raw wood 
frames, gesso finish, gilding and carv- 
ing are explained and suggestions 
given for the proper choice of frame, 
linen insert, mat and finish. 

Better Frames for Your Pic- 
tures by Frederic Taubes. The 
Viking Press, New York 22. 6 by 
9, 144 pages, 52 halftone illustra- 
tions, 26 diagrams. $4.50. 
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Activities in Chicago 


Weavers at the Nadeau Handweav- 
ing Center in Chicago recently have 
been working on rya rugs, under the 
direction of Mrs. Maja Konstandt, 
Swedish weaver, who recently spent 
several months in the United States. 
She has studios in Stockholm, Ham- 
burg and Buenos Aires. The Center is 
now handling Konstandt rug yarns, 
suitable for many types of rugs, which 
come in colors of her unique blends. 

On her way to the Bahamas from 
Chicago, Mrs. Konstandt visited 
Handweaver & Craftsmen, bringing 
with her some of her beautiful rya 
rugs. She will have an article in a 
future issue. 

Handspinning also is a popular ac- 
tivity at the Center with eight spin- 
ning wheels in operation. Anna Niemi 
of Finland is the spinning instructor. 

The Center conducts extension 
classes for the educational programs 
of the Central and Lawson YMCAs 
in Chicago, which include weaving, 
spinning, mosaics and reweaving. 
Frederick V. Walters, director of the 
Center, has an engineering degree and 








CHADWICK’S HANDWEAVING YARNS 
ALL COLORS & STYLES FOR WARP OR WEFT 


RAYON ©@® NYLON © COTTON ® LINEN ® NOVELTIES 
METALLIC TWISTS ® SPOOLS ® CONES ® TUBES ® SKEINS 


SEND $1.00 FOR ONE OF THE MOST COMPLETE 
SETS OF SAMPLES FOR THE HANDWEAVER. 
THIS $1.00 WILL BE CREDITED AGAINST 
YOUR FIRST $10.00 ORDER 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE IF NOT COMPLETELY SATISFIED 


GUILDS—BUY IN WHOLESALE LOTS 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL PRICES 


CHADWICK YARN COMPANY 
404 ROOSEVELT AVENUE, DEPT S64, PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 





teaches physics in the H. C. Cooley 
Vocational High School. Before he 
took over the Center, his hobbies had 
been weaving and mosaics to both of 
which he had given a great deal of 
time. He and Mrs. Walters also have 
conducted an Art Workshop, across 
the street from the weaving center, 
for a number of years. 

In addition to giving weaving in- 
struction, Mr. Walters often is pre- 
sented with interesting problems. 
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Bookseller 
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Telephone CHAncery 2300 
Books on Spinning; Dyeing; 
Weaving; Embroidery; Lace; 
Dressmaking ; Costume; Ceramics; 
Bookcrafts; Lettering; Dolls & 
Puppetry; Art and allied subjects. 
Write for Catalog, stating the 
Craft which interests you. Catalogs 
sent on request without charge. 
Agent for 
Handweaver & Craftsman 
in Great Britain 





Commissioned to weave a hanging six 
feet wide for Goshen College, Goshen, 
Indiana, he put two Hand-Skill looms 
together, and built a front beam to ex- 
tend across them, in order to get the 
proper width. He used the two sepa- 
rate warp beams, and, as the material 
was joined together in front, the gap 
became part of the design. He has 
woven wire heater coils, solved some 
problems for rope for the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, been con- 
sulted on weaving filters by the 
United States government, and 
woven stainless steel wire into lamp 
mantles. 


Design Center 


After eight exhibitions at the Na- 
tional Design Center in the last year, 
Artist-Craftsmen of New York are 
getting set for additional shows be- 
ginning in the fall. The Panorama Ex- 
hibition which included 85 exhibitors 
lasted from September 1959 to 
February 1960. Other shows were for 
special crafts. 
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THE BROOKFIELD CRAFT CENTER 
BROOKFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


LIL! BLUMENAU, Weaving 
INGE BROUARD, Rug Weaving 
PAUL BROUARD, Silk Screening 

IRENA BRYNNER, Jewelry 
FRANCES FELTEN, Metalsmithing 

BERTA FREY, Weaving 
HENRY GERNHARDT, Ceramics 
DAVID HOLLEMAN, Ceramic Mosaics 
MARISKA KARASZ, Creative Needlework 
MARGARETA OHBERG, Weaving 
GEORGE WELLS, Rugmaking 


COURSES APRIL THROUGH SEPTEMBER 
BROCHURE READY APRIL FIRST 





A MUST 
for 
EVERY 
HANDWEAVER 


Whether you are just beginning or are an advanced 
handweaver—be sure you have Hammett's Loom 
Catalog handy. It lists, describes, illustrates and 
prices the very latest in foot-treadle and table- 
model looms, individual parts and accessories. Also 
fine materials and helpful Books of Instructions. 


Write today for 1959-60 FREE CATALOG 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 


268 MAIN ST., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 








Brennan 
(Continued from page 13) 


the sciences, and thereby making the 
arts more presentably academic, will 
have the unhappy result of extracting 
the qualities of variety and novelty 
that give them meaning and character. 
Perhaps education in the arts and 
crafts should be subject to new 
evaluative measures, developed by su- 
pervisory and accrediting groups on 
the basis of recognition of the special 
aims of the arts. It is to be hoped that 
there will always be a fair weighing 
of the contribution of the heretic and 
the non-conformist. 

We are persuaded that the crafts 
offer esthetic and intellectual chal- 
lenges, reflecting the creative inven- 
tion and understanding of the artist- 
craftsmen who are the producers: 
their mastery, insight and enthusiasm 
would add an immeasurable resource 
to the educational program. Manv are 
distressed by the professionalization 
of education ; distressed to see custom 
and tradition—pedagogically conceiv- 
ed, organized and dispensed—substi- 
tuted increasingly for the (admittedly 
more irregular) instruction of the 
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dynamic and inventive teacher who 
knows his field, loves it and can share 
his love with eager students. 


In the Baker Library, at Dart- 
mouth College, there is a mural by the 
Mexican artist José Orozco which 
has education as its theme. One of the 
fresco panels shows a group of skele- 
tons in academic dress in attendance 
at an accouchement; a bedded skele- 
ton is shown giving delivery to an in- 
fant skeleton—the dead giving birth 
to the dead. 


This is an extremely blunt and per- 
haps disagreeable (to some) criticism 
of pedantry ; however it also suggests 
through a most thoughtfully chosen 
presentation that effective education 
must, by contrast, be a living thing. 
An education that is alive must be 
carried on by teachers whose liveli- 
ness is apparent in their practices, 
skills and enthusiasms. 


There is a notion too frequently 
current that possession of advanced 
degrees, as the master’s or doctor’s, 
is linked to teaching effectiveness. 
The teacher training institutions, in 
particular, cherish the higher degrees 
—probably because they are closer to 
the bureaucratic pressures generated 
by the state departments of education. 
On the other hand some of the large 
and highly esteemed universities— 
mostly in the Midwest—have brought 
distinguished, but. degreeless, visiting 
artists to their faculties. There are 
good teachers of crafts who hold the 
master’s degree, and some who have 
the doctor’s, and there are many out- 
standing teachers who have neither. 
This is one of the by-products of the 
professionalization of education that 
works against the continued progress 
of crafts education: the notion that 
the greater the amount of formal edu- 
cation the more effective the teaching. 
It is all very well to have a body of 
teachers interested in the scholarship 
and research that graduate study 
implies, but administrators and ac- 
crediting groups must recognize that 
excellence in the creative arts may 
have no connection with degrees. 
Many institutions would not. if they 
were consistent. employ a Toscanini 
or a Van Cliburn to teach music, a 
Matisse to teach drawing, or an Eric 
Fleming to teach metalcrafts, for none 
of these individuals would have a 
bachelor’s degree—only a great tal- 
ent. 


In the teaching of the arts we can 





question the formalism that places in- 
struction in the hands of the pedant 
equipped with degrees and whose in- 
terest in creative effort is only aca- 
demic. 


Can we hope that crafts teaching 
will be handled by gifted craftsmen, 
whose excellence is to be seen daily in 
the practice of their craft. Students 
are very sharp observers and are 
quick to note the difference between a 
“doer” and a “talker,” between the 
teacher who makes three pieces a year 
to send to the local show (with the 
hope of a prize and a substantial cash 
award) and the teacher who is an in- 
spired versatile and productive crafts- 
man, and whose flow of work is an 
ever present witness to profound in- 
terest and mastery. Such a teacher 
doesn’t have to try consciously to com- 
municate enthusiasm to a student who 
is at all capable of creative excitement 
—the student is caught up and carried 
away by the same fierce drive and 
search that envelops his teacher. The 
reverse process works as well, the ped- 
ant can inspire only pedantry, if even 
that. Good teaching is an art, and both 
“knowing” and “feeling’’ must com- 
bine in the competent performance. 
Two of my friends who are great 
craftsmen and good teachers (though 
not in the School for American 
Craftsmen) have written me to sav 
that there are two qualities essential 
to competent teaching of the crafts— 
“work” and “involvement.” One, in 
answering this question “do you be- 
lieve the craftsmen’s education should 
involve the arts and humanities,” 
says “but mainly work!” And this is 
the element that so many educators 
are trying to reduce—they all want 
work, and breakthroughs and 
short cuts, to make it easy! The sec- 
ond says “there must be an experi- 
ence of quality and depth, and suffi- 
cient time for tmvolvement, so that 
both the eye of the artist and the 
adeptness of the craftsman are ex- 
ploited.” I think all of us would agree 
that it means more than several 3- 
hour periods a week. But would it 
mean 24, 32, 40 or more hours each 
week of student immersion in the 
techniques of a craft? Probably, and 
of course 24 purposeful hours is 
worth more than 60 casual ones. High 
standards of application should be set 
for the serious student of the crafts, 
with emphasis on a schedule that will 
be sufficient for a sense of continuity 
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of effort; time for working out not 
only major problems, but for the de- 
velopment of the little interests also. 
No matter how clever the teacher, 
how “organized” the material of the 
course, one learns a craft, and catches 
the overtones of its spirit and mean- 
ing, only by hard, hard work. The 
teacher should insist on this, and the 
student should accept it. 


Good schools are good teachers: 
plant, facilities and well-planned pro- 
grams are important of course, but 
the essential element in the strong 
educational program is the strong 
teacher. 


Sometimes teachers have been ac- 
‘cused of teaching only what they 
themselves were taught, and there's 
no doubt but that this is often true. 
The result is that the body of knowl- 
edge and practice given the student is 
a generation behind the most ad- 
vanced practice. Granted that there is 
justification for a teacher not em- 
bracing a new mode until it is found 
to be sound, the chief reason why 
many teachers cling to the familiar 
and dated is that they do not make the 
effort to grow in competence—to 
expend the time and energy required 
for further mastery. I once heard it 
said that a good teacher is always 
ignorant. This shocking statement 
should be taken to mean that the en- 
terprising teacher is alwavs engaged 
with new problems in theory and 
practice which are unknowns; those 
already mastered are left behind in 
the search for a better way. 


There are other reasons why some 
teachers fail to grow in competence— 
they do not have time for creative 
work and to think through their prob- 
lems. I mentioned a teacher who 
makes three pots a year to send to a 
local or regional show. I am sure that 
most of us would agree on the 
premise that the teacher in a creative 
field must himself be creative and 
demonstrate it by example to his stu- 
dents and colleagues. If the teacher is 
expected to demonstrate creative in- 
terests it is only fair that he be given 
the time required for creative work. 

The teacher in the creative fields 
needs, occasionally, complete free- 
dom from the clamor of students and 
the demands of administrators. One 
yearns for the tongue that 
would persuade the Foundations and 
the Fulbright people to grant a great- 
er share of their awards to craftsmen 
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and crafts teachers. The painters, 
sculptors and art historians manage 
well enough, but the vigor and inven- 
tion so evident in the contemporary 
crafts movement in this country sug- 
gest that a larger share of these 
awards could be given to craftsmen 
than is presently the case. What a 
boon it would be for craftsmen and 
teachers ! 

There is a human dimension in the 
crafts, based on long acquaintance 
and familiar service to mankind, that 
painting and sculpture do not have. 
In Frederick Jackson Turner’s /n- 
fluence of the Frontier on American 
History he tells us that the pioneers’ 
rigorous struggle for survival has con- 
ditioned us to respect the material 
and useful, and to regard the pureiy 
ornamental object as a luxury to put 
aside. The American has always 
demonstrated a respect for the beau- 
tiful and the useful, and there is no 
doubt that the tremendous current in 
terest in the crafts and in crafts edu- 
cation is a reflection of forces in our 
history that are still felt. The crafts, 
one can predict, will not only interes‘ 
ever-increasing numbers of us, but 
prepare the way for a fuller apprezia- 
tion of all the arts. 


Mr. Brennan is director of the 
School for American Craftsmen, 
Rochester Institute of Technology, 
Rochester, New York. 


Omaha 
(Continued from page 45) 


considered from the viewpoint of 
adaptability for home furnishings, 
either in a contemporary or tradition- 
al scheme. The third group concen- 
trated on eight harnesses or more, 
studying the advantages of multiple- 
harness threadings for what are usu- 
ally considered 4-harness techniques 
and the possible treadlings for a sin- 
gle threading, of 8-harness twill for 
example. 

Articles exhibited by Guild mem- 
bers at the city-wide Hobbyrama in 
November 1959 represented a great 
variety of techniques, indicating the 
value of the group project. 

Officers for 1959-1960 were: Mrs. 
Charles B. Williams, president ; Mrs. 
J. P. Jones, vice president; Mrs. Leo 
S. Mead, recording secretary; Miss 
Nina Teilmann, corresponding sec- 
retary; Mrs. Roger A. Jenkins, per- 
manent secretary; and Mrs. Ernest 
Morrison, treasurer. 





SOMETHING NEW! 
PERSONAL STATIONERY 


Designed especially for Handweavers 
Send for complete details 





We are now Agents for 


PURRINGTON LOOMS & ACCESSORIES 





BRIGGS & LITTLE'S 
YARNS 
100% Canadian Virgin Wool 


Especially suitable for Tweeds 
Including natural color black sheep yarn 





STURDY CARPET WARP 
Special Cotton — Extremely Strong 





WOVEN LABELS 
With your name woven in, not printed 





Send for free samples 


TRANQUILLITY STUDIO 


CORNWALL BRIDGE CONNECTICUT 
Telephone Cornwall ORleans 2-6359 





REDDIGRAPHS 


They’re GOOD For Weavers 
Patterns — Swatches — Directions 
1 Issue $1.50 — 5S Selected Issues $6.50 
All Complete Series $1.00 per Issue 
Bernat Weaving Yarns For Sale 
Miss Winogene B. 


Pi Beta Phi School Gatlinburg, Tenn. 
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EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICES 
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Notural and Colors 


BARGAIN PACKAGE 


Try our Bargain Package of $ 1 (00 


Assorted Yarns of every 
Plus 
Postage 


Description (18-20 Ibs. net) 
prepared under the personal 
supervision of our Mr. Grant 

Submit your name for our mailing list 
ond free samples. 
When in New York 


kindly stop in to see Mr. Grant. There is a 
treat in store for you which will long be 


remem 
109-111 Spring St., 


J.C. YARN CO. 2248: 
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ELSIE H. GUBSER 
Problems in techniques answered 


by mail. Fees on request 


647 North Denver 
Tulsa 6, Oklahoma 
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pp 6-9, 16, 20-21, 22, 43, 46, A. Burton Carnes, New 
York. 11, Cleveland, Ohio, Museum of Art. 17, Richard 
Vratanina, The School of the Art Institute of Chicago. 
18-19, Museum of Contemporary Crafts, New York. 
23-25, David P. Hatch, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 28-29, 
VA Hospital, West Roxbury, Mass. 30-31, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. 33, Bob Pettit, Glenbrook, 


PICTURE CREDITS 





Conn. 34-35, William Eng, University of Washington, 
Seattle. 36, Wichita, Kansas, Art Assn. 37, Museum of 
Modern Art, N. Y. 42, Clara Sipprell. 44-45, Milwaukee, 
Wis., Vocational and Adult Schools. 53, Allied Photo- 
graphic Illustrators, Memphis, Tenn. 54-55, Hilton Hotels 
International. 56, Ray Sparrow, Springfield, Mass. 





sALE— Woolen, Rayon, Cotton Weaving 

Yarns at less than cost. Sorry no mail 

orders or samples. Apple Tree Shop & 
Room, Freeland, Michigan. 





For sale: New Wool for Rug Braiding. 
Colors Limited. Elma Crain, 17 East 
Goethe Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 





HOOKED RUG PATTERNS, suPPLics. Unusual de- 
signs on imported burlap. Send 10c for 
catalog. Margaret Leslie Box 123H, North- 
port, New York. 





FREE one half pound of United States Mix- 
ture with Approvals. Send 20c for postage. 
oa 87 Washington Ave., Kingston 


SLIGHTLY USED LOOMS FOR SALE. Two harness 
Union and four Harness LeClere with many 
accessories. Write James Hobden, Carmel, 
Maine. 








GILMORE Looms 1032 North Broadway, Stock- 
ton 5, California. Rising shed, jack type. 
looms 4 & 8 harness, folding and rigid, 22” 
to 46” wide. 





speciAL on heddles and reeds for weavers 
making their own looms. Estate of Mrs. 
Nellie Sargent Johnson, 12489 Mendota 
Ave., Detroit 4, Mich. 


January Loom Craft Studio 2024 Alexander 
Drive, Escondido, California. Looms, Rock- 
ing Seat Bench, Spool Rack, Tensioner, 
Bobbin Winder. Custom Weaving. Class or 
personal instruction. Garnett & Majorie 
January. 








SPINDLE FOR HAND SPINNING. Sample of yarn 
and wool started on spindle. Extra wool 
and simple instructions included. $1.65 post- 
paid. Spinning wheels. Weaving supplies. 
Send for free price list. Anthony Cardarel- 
- 3012 Adeline Street Berkeley 3, Cali- 
ornia. 





FOR SALE: 4 harness 36” Leclerc folding floor 
loom $125. Gunter 36” 4 harness $75. Mrs. 
Harwood, 1740 East 24th Street, Brooklyn, 
New York. ES 6-0961. 


For sate: 8 harness 54 inch Gilmore. One 


year old. $250. Gerry True. LO3-1400 or 
CA8-6613. 


NEW ADDRESS: Modern Weaving Studio Elsa 
B. Frielinghaus, 21 Skycrest Drive 
Rochester 16, New York. Northfield 3-7316. 
Looms, Supplies, Fabrics Designed and 
Custom-Woven. Individual Instruction. 


It’s Oregon Arts & Crafts Shop 2381 N.W. 
Flanders, Portland 10, Oregon. CA8-4741 
For WEAVING YARNS and Supplies. 
Summer Schedule July through August 
19th Open Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day 10 to 4. Closed August 20th through 
August 3lst. Tremendous Savings on 
— Yarns during July only. Samples 
c. 














PURE WOOL YARN, 2 ply Sunervalue, fastcolor, 
mothproof, sanforized. Grey, beige colors. 
8 ounces for 79c. $1.00 Postpaid. Schaeferl- 
tée, Drummondville, Quebec. 
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If you have anything to buy, sell or 
exchange, if you have a personal an- 
nouncement—then the H & C Shop 
is the place for you. 25c per word; 
20 words minimum. Count six words 
for box and number. Cash in ad- 


vance. Handweaver & Craftsman, 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1. 
OR 9-2748 





HICKMAN’S 1960 folio, FABRICS FOR THE HOME. 
28 Contemporary handwoven drapery, up- 
holstery, etc., samples with complete in- 
structions. $8.50 postpaid. Free Circular. 
Elmer Hickman, Route 2-B, Emlenton, 
Penna. 


FOR SALE—Leclerc 45” 8 harness loom, over- 
head beater. Structo 26” 10 harness floor 
loom. Box 300, Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 Fifth Ave., New York 1. 


SMALL TEXTILE MANUFACTURER of fine fabrics 
in poor health desires associate weaver to 
help operate plant. Will teach right person 
to design for and operate motorized looms. 
Location California. Box 310, Handweaver 
& Craftsman 246 Fifth Ave., New York 1. 


SELL YOUR HANDMADE’S and HOBBY ITEMS! 
Thru, “Trading Post Magazine”. Thou- 
sands do! Latest Issue, 25c. Thorne’s 525 
Dewey, Jackson 38, Michigan. 

















FOR SALE: Handmade loom, hard maple, with 
an overhead beater, 40” Roger Millen type, 
4 treadles, 4 new heddles, automatic take- 
up and flying shuttle race. Price $75.00. 
Write W. A. Reilly, 82 Sutton Place 
Needham, Massachusetts. 





WEAVING ON PAPER or DRAW-DOWN MADE EASY. 
Different approach to Draft Development 
for hobbyist, teacher or professional de- 
signer. Quick, easy, accurate, any number 
of harnesses, all basic techniques. 16 pages, 
folio size Monograph. beautifully  illus- 
trated. $3.00 postpzid. Henry A. Hoffman, 
6921 Nieman Road, Shawnee, Kansas. 


NADEAU HANDWEAVING CENTER, 417 North State 
Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. Largest stock 
of handweaving yarns in the Mid-West. 
We have just imported Rya Rug Yarns in 
the famous Maja Laudon Konstandt 
blended colors for weaving rugs of all de- 
signs. Also handwoven bases of cow hair 
for making Rya Rugs by hand without a 
loom. 


NORWEGIAN and Swedish Homespun Yarn 
and Linen. $5.75 Ib. Samples 25c. Craft 
Shop, 448 So. Coast Hwy., Laguna Beach, 
California. 





MATILDA LOOMS $19.95. Table looms that are 
light in weight with four harnesses and 14 
inch reed. Write John Runnells, 4 Howard 
Street, Lynn, Massachusetts. 








SHUTTLES and devices for the handweaver 
and spinner. Custom designed and hand- 
crafted in native, rare and unusual woods. 
Free brochure. Edward Bosworth, Indian 
Creek Road, Ithaca, N. Y. 








WEAVE RUGS — Make Good Profits! No ex- 
perience necessary! Free Catalog, sample 
card, and low prices on carpet warp, rug 
filler, looms, parts, inexpensive beam coun- 
ter. If you have loom—advise make, weav- 
ing width please. OR. RUG Company, 
Dept. 4051, Lima, Ohio. 


WAND CARDS We manufacture a full line of 
hand cards for carding wool, tow, cotton, 
and No. 5 sheep. Write for information to 
E. B. FRYE & SON, Wilton, New Hamp- 
shire. 





MARIA MUNDAL, Teacher, Consultant, Work- 
shops and talks, on shuttle weaving, rugs 
and tapestry. 129 Broadway, Huntington 
Station, N. Y. 


LOOM FOR SALE: 4 harness, 40 inches over- 





head beater. $100. Plaza 9-0880. Bernati, 


329 East 47th Street, New York 17. 


FOR SALE: 72 spool LeClerc Bobbin rack, 
$35; 12 yd. warping bar, $6.50; one beam 
counter, $7.00; one lease reed for tension 
box, $2.50; one Veeder yardage counter, 
$12 Leeone Goldstine, 2517 S.W. 34th Ave., 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY for couple, Loom build- 
ing and commercial weaving. Established 
23 years. Write Box 320 Handweaver & 
Craftsman 246 Fifth Ave., New York 1. 


FOR SALE:56” Macomber loom, 45” Le Clerc, 
Both four harness six pedal. 19” floor loom 
four harness. Extra equipment also avail- 
able. Inspection invited during business 
hours. Nettle Creek Industries 260 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Looms FOR SALE— 36” LeClerc counterbal- 
anced, 14” Structo table, both 4 harness. 
Benchy warping reel, cone rack. Small 
Tapestry loom. Copper enameling kiln 
4x8x8, never used. Also enamels, tools, etc. 
The Gift & Yarn Shop, Flemington, N. J. 
State 2-3816. 


NEW never used Matilda loom for sale very 
cheap. Write, Mrs. Leland Brock. 50 Sutton 
Place South, New York 22, N. Y. 
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The editor would like to share 


with you a few of the many en- 


thusiastic 


comments 


on our 


Tenth Anniversary issue, Spring 


1960. 








What a wonderful number and 
how pleased I am to be a part 


of it! ... As an old timer, I hope 
it inspires the young ones. And I 


think all the schools should have extra copies. 


Dorothy Liebes 


Designer-weaver 








I have just seen your Spring 
1960 issue and it is excellent. 


Handweaver & Craftsman is an 


extremely 


useful publication, 


truly educational and informa- 


tive in its approach, and I hope 


your next ten years will be even better! 


Harold J. Brennan, Director 


School for American Craftsmen 


Rochester Institute of Technology 











I'm terribly thrilled with the 


Tenth Anniversary Issue because 





it gives the viewpoints of so many 





different people from so many 





different parts of the country 





who have had such varied experi- 





ence. You have presented a broad 





coverage of handweaving in the 










way in the last ten years. 


Berta Frey 


Designer-weaver & teacher 


United States—opinion from old 
timers and beginners, from the 
best-known professionals as well 
as hobby weavers. You have not 
limited yourself to any one as- 
pect of the craft but have in- 
dicated the many areas into 


which weavers have found their 











My deep appreciation for the 
distinguished Spring number of 
Handweaver & Craftsman — the 






finest report on American hand- 





weaving that has ever come my 










our Own weavers in our own day. 


Allen H. Eaton 
Authority on American handcraft & author 


way. So far as I know this is the 
best publication anywhere on 
weaving, and this number tells 
me more than I ever expected to 


get, in one publication, about 










PROUDLY PRESENTING 


the newest member of a famous family 


Super-Sheen, the newest addition to Lily’s 
already famous family of handweaving 
yarns, is a very fine, very strong, high-gloss 
cotton yarn with all the wonderful attributes 
of the very best cotton and the beauty of 
expensive linen—created in answer to a 
continuing demand for a yarn with the look 
and feel of linen in 

the price range of 

cotton. 


Super-Sheen — ex- 
citing in delectable 
high-fashion, boil- 
fast colors—Send 
today for FREE 
color samples and 
price list. 


ATTENTION —Handweaving Guild 
presidents and secretaries—A gift. of 
interesting and informative material will 
be sent your guild upon receipt of its 
name and a list of its members—Send 
today to: 


The huck lace tray cloth shown here 
is just one of the lovely designs 
featured in the April issue of 
Lily’s handweaving bulletin, 
_ Practical Weaving Suggestions. 
If you aren’t already receiving 
the bulletin on a yearly subscription 
for $1, send 25c for this issue. 
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THE HANDWEAVER’S HEADQUARTERS 


LILY MILLS COMPANY 


Dept. HWH. = Shelby, North Carolina 








